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Mr Butskell’s Dilemma 


HE Opposition is turning its principal guns to bear on the 

Government’s domestic economic policy. With the Budget only 

two months ahead this is a perfectly proper thing to do. But 
it is important—both for it and for the country—that it should fire 
at the right sector of the line and use the right ammunition. 

At the moment some of its backbenchers are urging it to fire in the 
wrong direction, with grave menace to its own life and limb. At last 
week’s meeting of the Parliamentary Labour party a demand seems 
to have surged up from the powder monkeys that the party should 
exploit the unrest that is said to exist in industry at present ; and it is 
reported that Mr Attlee gave the nod to this strategy. Probably it was 
not a very happy nod, and certainly his senior lieutenants are not eager 
to follow it. For the more responsible Labour leaders recognise that— 
quite apart from considerations of the national interest—an attack in 
this sector could only be supported by two types of ammunition ; and 
one of these is blatantly dud, while the other is little less so. 

The really dud argument, which is already being used by some 
of the rank and file (though not by their leaders), is that the workers 
are justly rising in wrath because they are worse off under the Tories 
than they were under Labour. This argument is bound to backfire. 
The Conservatives can gleefully respond that from 1946 to 19§1, 
while Labour was in office, annual average wage rates rose by 24 per 
cent and retail prices by 32 per cent ; in the first two years during 
which the Conservatives were in office wage rates rose by 13 per cent 
and retail prices by 10 per cent. Under both governments, earnings 
rose much more sharply than either wage rates or prices. Of course, 
the slightly greater rise in the workers’ real income under the present 
government has not been at all due to Tory benevolence, and it has 
only been marginally due to the Tories’ marginally wiser economic 
policy. The principal reason has been that the present Government 
has been fortunate in the turn of the terms of trade. But this is a 
difficult point for Labour to get across. 

The second argument that Labour is being driven to deploy, 
however, is that the Tories have not adopted a policy of fair shares 
in distributing this benefit from better terms of trade. With a great 
deal of statistical juggling (and leaving the reduction of income tax out 
of account) it can be suggested that the rise in net dividends last year 
was of the order of 10 per cent, while the increase in wage rates (if 
calculated from December to December, and not from annual average 
to annual average) was of the order of 3 per cent. This argument may 
make a mild plop among those most ready to accept it. But figures 
given on page 445 of this issue (in an article which examines some of 
the other statistics behind wage claims) suggest that the Tories will 
be very weak debaters if they do not throw it back again before it 
explodes. Dividends have only risen by a quarter as much as earnings 
since 1938 ; and if the whole of the rise in net ordinary dividends last 
year had been distributed to the workers instead of to shareholders, it 
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could not have pushed basic wage rates up by more 
than about 54d. a week. 

if the Opposition does give this line of argument an 
impassioned airing on the floor of the House, it is there- 
fore very likely to be made to look silly. Indeed it may 
help the Tories just when they need help most. For the 
Government must know that the wage increases granted 
in the past two months may have an adverse effect— 
quite possibly an obviously adverse effect—on Britain’s 
economic position in the course of this year. The wage 
settlement that prevented the railway strike last Christ- 
mas, which was as wildly popular as the Munich settle- 
ment was on the immediate morrow of its signing, may 
in six months’ time be as widely regarded as a mistake 
as Munich is now. If Labour does not tie itself too 
closely to the unions’ demands, the blame for any 
such trouble can be laid wholly on the Government. 

Does this mean that the Opposition cannot derive any 
electoral advantage from any economic policy at this 
time ? Indeed it does not. Its hour of opportunity 
may now be striking. It is difficult to believe that 
external economic events will go so wonderfully well 
for the Government in 19§4 as they did in 1952 and 
1953. If so, and provided Labour’s hotheads do not 
muff their party’s chances, it is the Conservatives who 
may soon find themselves with an economic crisis to be 
blamed for. This technique of opposition, of lying low 
and waiting for a possible crisis, does not sound very 
coherent, and it may be said that it cannot possibly be 
‘constructive. But it can be made both. The right tech- 
nique of economic opposition at the moment can be 
summed up in a slogan. The slogan is that the Opposi- 
tion should keep itself on the constructive and sunny 
side of Mr Butskell’s dilemma. 


* 


Mr Butskell is already a well-known figure in dinner 
table conversations in both Westminster and Whitehall, 
and the time has come to introduce him to a wider 
audience. He is a composite of the present Chancellor 
and the previous one (any resemblance to certain other 
historical characters, such as Sir Robert Peel—or Sir 
Robert Boothby—is purely imaginary). Whenever there 
is a tendency to excess Conservatism within the Con- 
servative party—such as a clamour for too much imperial 
preference, for a wild dash to convertibility, or even for 
a little more unemployment to teach the workers a 
lesson—Mr Butskell speaks up for the cause of 
moderation from the Government side of the House ; 
when there is a clamour for even graver irresponsi- 
bilities from the Labour benches, Mr Butskell has 
hitherto spoken up from the other. 

This admonitory role in Parliament is only one facet 
of his composite personality. It is in his policy-making— 
as distinct from policy-moderating—role that he runs 
into his perennial dilemma. He is willing to bolster up 
demand when there is slack in the economy, or to trim 
down demand a little (a very little) when there is a 
danger of inflation. But—and this is the secret—he has 
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not yet shown himself to be a really strong character 
in the face of adversity ; political pressures stand in his 
way. If ever external economic events make it neces- 
sary to cut down demand very ruthlessly, he is quiic 
likely to run away; and the result is apt to be an 
economic crisis, which redounds to the disadvantage of 
the half of him that is in office and to the advantage of 
the half that is not. 


& 


The Mr Butskell who is in office at the moment h.s 
been extraordinarily lucky. He took up his duties a: 
a time of grave economic crisis, used the one weapon 
that his other half had shunned for political reasons— 
the weapon of Bank rate—and found that it worked 
even more effectively than he, his civil servants or (|! 
us admit it) even the previous Mr Butskell’s critics had 
ever expected. Partly as a result of this, but partly 
also as a result of a fall in import prices, he was able 
to introduce a mild first budget and a very popular 
second one. During this period his other half across 
the floor complained that more resources should have 
been devoted to investment and less to consumption 
(which was very sensible), but also that the food sub- 
sidies should have been‘ cut less abruptly and that com- 
modity markets should have been opened more slowly 
(which was really rather silly). 

Towards the end of 1953 a new danger appeared on 
the horizon: the danger of American slump. The Mr 
Butskell in office has reacted to this danger by a lower- 
ing of Bank rate and certain tentative measures to pave 
the way for more employment-creating trade within soit 
currency areas. These measures have been moderate 
and sensible, and the sterling area has ridden 
through the mild American recession that has already 
occurred with surprising sang froid. In the face of 
this danger, the other Mr Butskell across the floor has 
restricted himself to newspaper articles, advocating that 
if the recession turns into a real slump Britain should 
adopt a floating exchange rate for the pound, impose 
stricter controls over imports from the dollar area anc 
attempt a further extension of soft currency trade. Hc 
has been unfairly criticised for this ; if the slump really 
did come, the Mr Butskell who is at present Chancel!’ 
would almost certainly have to resort to these measur¢ 
although he would not find them very popular. 

But there is now a third possibility. In the last fe: 
weeks the stock markets in America and Britain hav: 
decided that there is not going to be an Americe” 
slump. They are not necessarily good judges ; the) 
have not always been in the past. But the mere fa 
that they are so confident means that business men m2) 
now be less ready to cut down real investment at the 
first sign of trouble. As a result, to make a ra‘! 
generalisation, the world seems to be sitting on a blunt: 
razor edge than it seemed to be only a few weeks ago. 
Moreover, the. Council of Economic Advisers ‘° 
America has put forward a quite arguable thesis tha‘ 
America’s. recession in the past few months has been 
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due to a drop in swollen inventories towards a level 
more appropriate to the current level of sales, and that 
‘his drop has now gone nearly as far as it had to go. 
Once again this thesis is of some importance in its own 
right ; if only because some American business men 
iy believe it and draw confidence from it. 
On balance, therefore, the best guess—it is only a 
at the prospect before the world economy for 
54 is that American production may continue to 
mp downwards a little for another few months, and 
-n start slowly to bump up again. If so, the prices 
the commodities that Britain imports, which are 
iiready adjusted to a graver level of recession than has 
n fact occurred, would be likely to rise against us ; 
jut the prices of the manufactures we sell, which have 
» face growing German and Japanese competition, 
would probably still be held down. In short, the terms 
of trade, which have been the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s most powerful ally to date, may be about to 
turn traitor. If this happens, the wage inflation that 
has already taken place this winter—and which may 
price some British goods out of these very competitive 
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world markets—will be seen to have had very grave 
consequences indeed. 

The one safe conclusion from all this is that the 
Mr Butskell now in office ought at the moment to be 
a more worried man than any effective Mr Butskell 
now in opposition. It is very easy to see what tactics 
the latter should adopt. First, he should be writing 
newspaper articles advocating that, if a slump comes, 
the Government should adopt all the measures that 
everybody knows it will have to adopt in that eventu- 
ality ; and he is doing this, very eloquently. Secondly, 
and more important, however, he should be inveighing 
against any measures (such as rumours of a new cut in 
Bank rate) that might increase spending, and quite 
specifically saying nothing that‘ will lead the public to 
suppose that he is in any way an abettor of the rise 
in wages and costs now creeping across the British 
economy. That stigma should be left with the Govern- 
ment, where it belongs. The next few weeks will show 
whether the Opposition will seize this chance of golden 
silence ; or whether, in a Brown fury, it is going to throw 
the opportunity for constructive Butskellism away. 


The Italian Danger 


ASS Russian efforts to gain control of 
Germany seem to have been fairly and squarely 
exposed in Berlin, the same cannot be said of Com- 
munist infiltration in Italy. Yet although the rich 
resources, the strategic position and the dynamic 
qualities of the German people render them a more 
important prize than their Latin neighbours, the loss 
of Italy to the western cause could compensate the 
Russians quite heavily for setbacks they may suffer in 
Berlin. If the four power conference represents one 
more phase of a carefully staged battle, fought from 
prepared positions on the main front, Italy may be 
likened to the scene of an outflanking movement, the 
object of a possible left hook which might one day shake 
and stun Western Europe. In political terms, a swing 
ver Of the Italians to the Communist side would con- 
vert their country into a symbol of defeat for the free 
world and so, ironically enough, give Italy a greater 
importance than any it now has as a member of the 
Nato team. 

Is such an event possible? The news from Italy is 
far from good. A strong tide is unquestionably running 
ia the Communists’ favour and a new note of real alarm 
has lately been heard in both London and Washington. 
No one seriously argues that Italy may become 
Communist tomorrow. But it does no good to 
blink the fact that, whether Signor Scelba is now 
given a vote of confidence or not, the prestige of 
parliamentary government has suffered a sharp decline 
since the general election of last June. Inversely, 
Communist ¢hances of winning power by fair means 
or foul within, say, the mext two years, have lately 


increased. The political trend, it is true, has been 
towards extremism of the Right as well as the Left, 
but it is the Left that is very much the stronger ; it 
was the gain by the Left of 14 million votes, giving 
it a total poll of 10 million, that was the main surprise 
at the last election. It would be wrong to jump to the 
conclusion from the parliamentary frustrations of the 
last few weeks in Rome that there is a serious and 
immediate possibility of Italian democracy collapsing ; 
but it would also be wrong to ignore the possibility, 
and there are two broad questions which should be 
asked and answered. What chance remains that Italy 
may yet settle down under a stable democratic regime 
comparable with that of the De Gasperi era from 1945 
to 1953? How in practice might the Communists 
achieve power ? 

The difficulties that have been experienced in forming 
a government since last year’s elections—particularly 
under Signor Pella, who for a time succeeded, and 
under Signor Fanfani, who has just failed—make one 
thing clear. The only chance of organizing a lasting 
democratic majority, with the Chamber composed as 
it is at present, lies in a coalition of the four central 
parties: the Christian Democrats allied with the Repub- 
licans, the Liberals and the right-wing Democratic 
Socialists. These four parties, which broke with one 
another after the June elections although they had 
fought a joint campaign, could have together a majority 
of 16. And this is the only majority open to the centre 
parties. It has not so far been attainable because the 
Democratic Socialists, feeling their support in the 
country ebbing away through their association with an 
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unprogressive, predominantly Christian Democrat 
policy, have refused to join. To-day, if Signor Scelba 
can keep these Socialists with him, he may succeed in 
— in power. If he does not, he will fail; 
and if he fails, the chances of anyone else like him 
succeeding will be smaller than ever. 


* 


The only two realistic alternatives to a central coali- 


tion seem to be either the formation of a coalition based 
on Monarchist—and perhaps neo-Fascist—support of 
the right wing of the Christian Democrat party, or the 
holding of fresh elections. A right-wing coalition of 
this kind would in the end do more harm than good to 
democracy in Italy. It would open the way to an 
extreme form of nationalism, which would become 
reactionary in home affairs and make Italy an increas- 
ingly awkward partner abroad. It would almost 
certainly provoke violent Communist opposition which 
would, at the least, undermine the Italian economy 
through industrial and agrarian unrest. Fresh elections, 
on the other hand, seem likely to strengthen the Left— 
the Communists and the fellow-travelling Socialists of 
Signor Nenni—rather than the centre. 

If there is really a chance of the Communists coming 
to power in Italy during the next two years, how would 
they be likely to accomplish it ? No country has so far 
simply voted itself Communist by a genuine majority 
in free elections. Even though the Italian Communist 
party is the largest anywhere outside the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, it could scarcely hope to win an election outright 
unless it could tap some entirely fresh source of 
strength, such as the solid vote of the impoverished 
South. This is still unlikely, since it is precisely from 
the South that the Right has always drawn much of 
its following. 

The Communists are more likely to win power either 
through another big increase in the vote of the fellow- 
travelling Nenni Socialists ; or by repeating some form 
of electoral manceuvre like that by which Communist 
members of the scrutinising boards in the last elections 
managed to secure the technical invalidation of no less 
than 1,300,000 votes, most of them cast for the central 
coalition ; it was, in fact, Signor De Gasperi who won 
the last election, though victory was allowed to slip 
from his grasp. While it is unlikely that the Italian 
Communists could batter their way to power like the 
parties of Eastern Europe, as there is no Red Army 
following on their heels, they might, on the other hand, 
be able to exploit any further decline of democratic 
prestige as Hitler did in Germany in 1932. Then it 
was the Communists who split the opposition to 
German Fascism ; today it is the Fascists who split 
the effective opposition to Italian Communism. 


* 


The success or failure of the latest attempt 
to. give Italy stable Government will be crucial. 
This is not France, where the situation is nearly 
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always serious but seldom desperate. In . 
dangerous muddle has been going from bad to wors 
Signor Scelba, for so long Signor De Gasperi’s Minis: 
of the Interior and famous as the architect of the n: 
republican police force, is a democrat with few illusion 
He comes from the centre of the Christian Democ: 
party and, in his view, social and economic programm 
are not enough ; he also believes that Communist— 
Fascist—force must be met-with force. It is hard 
see what the little group of Democratic Socialists unc 
Signor Saragat would hope to gain if they withhe 
their support from him; for, if middle-of-the-ro 
government were to fail in Italy, they would in any ca 
have no future. One reason, on the other hand, w! 
they have been readier to serve under Signor Scel! 
than under the more leftish Signor Fanfani is that 1 
effect of the prolonged political crisis has been to rall, 
the Christian Democrats into making greater conces 
sions to them, in terms both of seats in the cabin 
and of measures of policy. 


ITALIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
e-Neo- Fascists 
29 


Monorchists 
40 


Christion Democrats | 
265 


This, then, is the position which has brought the 
American Ambassador, Mrs. Luce, back to Rome ai 
short notice from Washington, and which has caused 
some dismay in London. Nothing irretrievable h: 
yet happened ; but the fact that it may happen during 
the next few months, if nothing can be done to story 
it, makes an intelligent and sympathetic attitude by 
other western nations an urgent necessity. It is difficu!' 
to point to specific things they can do; bu 
two things should be constantly borne in mind 
when considering Italian affairs. One is that the in 
tangible often has an effect on Italian public opinio: 
out of all proportion to its apparent importance to the 
outside world. The other is that, if a democrat! 
government in Rome is to be helped with a diplomat: 
success, Trieste has obvious prioriry. 

In Italy itself, it is a curious twist of history which 
has given Signor Saragat, who lost heavily in the las’ 
elections, the power perhaps to alter the destiny of hi: 
country. After refusing three times to continue suppor‘ 
of a Christian Democrat prime minister, he now appears 
to have taken the view that however right he may have 
been in calculating that his party’s advantage lies in 
remaining outside the government,-he must now pu! 
patriotism before party. If democrats are to fight 
extremists of right and left successfully, this is a lesson 
they must all sooner or later learn. 
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Outlook for West-East Trade 


F HE recent and fashionable upsurge of enthusiasm 
for trade with the Soviet bloc follows a year during 
vhich trade through the iron curtain reached the lowest 

vel since the war. From all sides the pressure is 
insistent ; even the Americans (if Mr Stassen’s and the 
Randall Commission’s views can be considered repre- 
sentative) seem now to be more favourably inclined. 
And a number of spokesmen in this country recently 
emphasised Britain’s desire to expand trade with the 
Communist bloc in goods of no strategic value. By 
ill accounts the Russians, and their Eastern European 
governments, are eagerly seeking more foreign trade. 
And Moscow has been dangling before the eyes of 
British business men—and the Berlin conference—the 
prospect of orders worth £400 million. 

Why is there this optimism about East-West trade 
when the record during 1953 was so poor ? There are 
two main reasons: First, 
the tailing off of dollar aid, 
coinciding with the fear of 


million in 1952 to only £3.6 million in 1953. That 
there have been, and still are, serious shortcomings in 
the agriculture sector of the Soviet and satellite econo- 
mies has been admitted by Khruschev and other Com- 
munist spokesmen. Moreover, the new policy of giving 
more to the consumer is bound to cut still further into 
the former exportable surplus. And there is no indi- 
cation as yet of any change in the Soviet bloc’s policy 
of self-sufficiency, which already directs more than 
three-quarters of its members’ trade into internal 
channels. All these factors contribute to the overriding 
fact of the vanishing surpluses. 

Because 1953 was a bad year for the Communist 
bloc’s foreign trade it does not of course necessarily 
follow that East-West trade is a dead letter. The low 
level of commodity exports may be only temporary ; the 
new agricultural measures might be quickly effective. 
Furthermore, though the 
old staples of the East’s 
exports may permanently 


an American recession, has 
prompted many countries 
to explore new export out- 
lets, among them the Com- 
munistcountries. Secondly, 
there are hopes, as yet 
unproved, of a more liberal 
Soviet policy in foreign 
trade raised by Malenkov’s 
speech last August. It 
would be rash, as yet, to 
assume that these signs 
necessarily point to a really 
substantial and permanent 
increase in East - West 


The West’s Strategic Controls 


Sixteen countries (14 Nato, western Germany and 
Japan) operate controls on the export of strategic 
goods to the Soviet bloc. A co-ordinating committee 
(COCOM) meets regularly in Paris to unify the 
embargo system. There are two main categories of 
restricted exports: Absolute Embargo on goods 
of high strategic importance such as war potential 
machines, munitions, vital materials; Quantitative 
Restriction in which limited supplies considered 
to have no strategic importance are allowed. Other 
items are kept under review in case they should 
become strategic. All decisions of the Paris 
committee are subject to the unanimity rule. 
The American Battle Act gives the Administration 
power to cut off economic aid to any allied country 
which contravenes the embargo; this ultimate 
sanction has never, in fact, been imposed. Exports to 
Communist China are embargoed under separate 
arrangements in terms of the United Nations resolu- 


diminish, there are signs 
already of more diversified 
exports, including such 
things as oil, pig iron, 
motor cars and so on, be- 
coming available. The 
Soviet Union has also 
substantial quantities of 
gold to finance its import 
requirements, and there 
have been clear signs in 
London and elsewhere of 
its readiness to use them. 
The fact remains, however, 
that solid evidence such as 


exchanges. But if there is tion of June, 1951. 
now more good will on 
both sides, what is holding 
back trade ? 

Many like to put all the blame on the allied strategic 
controls; but it is a mistake to think that they 
are the only restraining factor. Last year, for 
example, the volume of East-West trade fell, at a time 
when the strategic controls were becoming, on balance, 
less rather than more restrictive. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of such countries as Sweden and Switzerland, 
which do not formally subscribe to the restricted allied 
list, is exactly parallel to that of the other western 
countries. It is clear that the low level of East-West 
‘rade was mainly the result of the internal economic 
policies followed in the countries of the Communist 
bloc. They were reflected in the disappearance from 
western markets of the eastern grain surplus, which 
formerly was one of the main props of trade between 
East and West. For example, grain supplies from the 
Soviet Union to Britain fell from a total value of £35.7 





the trade figures for 1953 
does not justify unbridled 
optimism for East-West 
trade. At present there is too much hope fanned 
by judicious propaganda. 

What East can do for West in trade is an almost 
bankrupt theme. Nearly everything that needs to be 
said about it has been said already. Seen from another 
viewpoint, however, western policy towards the East 
does offer some novel and important possibilities. If 
the West can do nothing to alter the fundamental con- 
ditions of the Communist countries’ internal economy, 
and their ability or willingness to engage in foreign 
trade, it does retain a certain amount of control over 
what it can offer to them. It could strengthen, or 
weaken, or re-design the strategic embargo. Even if the 
cold war in its various forms were likely to come to an 
end—and the Berlin conference has so far provided no 
sign that it will—no one suggests that the Communist 
bloc should be supplied with guns, aircraft or tanks. And 
only a few people maintain that large tankers, radar 
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equipment and scarce raw materials do not increase 
Soviet and Chinese war potential. It is at the margin 
between what is not obviously strategic and what is 
obviously non-strategic that all the argument arises ; 
and it is only at this margin that the existing allied 
controls can be seriously criticised. Thus it is against 
this margin that Communist propaganda is concen- 
trated ; it tries hard to divide the western countries with 
the suggestion that only American-inspired controls 
prevent the West from finding great new markets and 
important sources of non-dollar supplies in the East. 
And because the controls that are worked in Paris are 
both secret and intricate, much that is said against 
them goes unanswered. 

A case, therefore, can be made out for offering some 
resistance to the present attack on the controls by 
refurbishing them. It should be not impossible to 
reduce the existing complicated structure to a short 
list of items of the highest strategic importance, the 
delivery of which beyond the iron curtain is under 
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absolute embargo. The controls would then be simpler, 
less costly to operate, and easier to explain and justify. 
But to do this and no more would be simply to play the 
Communist game. Western governments—and, what 
is more difficult, western businessmen—have to learn 
the lesson taught by the Communist trading bloc ; the 
lesson that trade and politics are inseparable. If the free 
world is to make important concessions in its eastward 
trading, then it must see to it that it gets something in 
return, whether in the form of economic or political 
concessions. What is obviously improvident is that the 
present successful policy of restriction should be 
gradually worn away by drip after drip of one-sided 
concession. 

Even this would not be enough, however, for the 
Kremlin would still have a free hand to create all 
manner of mischief in the West with its economic 
weapon. Its monolithic trading organisations, taking 
direct political orders from the top, confront individual, 
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self-seeking, politically unaware businessmen in the 
West. To correct this disparity a suggestion has recently 
been made that a western consortium of business, 
financial, and government interests should be formed, 
under NATO auspices, which would act as a central 
clearing house and channel for trade with the Soviet 
bloc. This body would assume responsibility for co- 
ordinating the strategic list. Thus, by giving private 
business from all countries a hand in the controls, 
friction and distrust would be obviated. The smugglers 
might be driven out of business, and Moscow’s clever 
tactic of window-shopping the same orders from 
country to country could be checked. 


Whatever the West does to modify its controls is not 
likely to lead to any great increase of trade, desirable 
though that may be. But if it does not exercise the 
little power of initiative that it now possesses, the 
controls will inevitably lose their effectiveness. In 
the end the volume of the West’s orders from the 
Soviet bloc will depend solely on the plans of the 
politicians sitting in the Kremlin; and it would be 
premature to assume that they have given up for more 
than a temporary period their policy of self-sufficiency 
for the bloc that extends from Eastern Germany to 
the China Sea. 















Safety at Sea 


Experience proves that large ships meet fewer disasters 
than small ones, and that steamers meet fewer disasters 
than sailing vessels. Will it not, therefore, be proper in 
the State to prescribe the use of large steamers and to 
proscribe the use of small sailing vessels ? If the one. 
principle of giving security to life, though at the expense 
of an invasion of the right of property and an invasion of 
freedom, be the proper guide for the Legislature, let it be 
carried out to its full extent, and never, for the sake of 
property and freedom, risk danger to a single life. . . . We 
dwell with some earnestness and reiteration on this topic, 
because ships and railways now occupy much attention, 
and from the same cause. Both now transport a large 
number of persons from place to place, and both occa- 
sionally lead to a sacrifice of life. Erewhile we looked 
with tranquillity, or it may be with exultation, at hundreds 
and thousands of lives sacrificed in battle ; or heard with 
indifference of the wreck of mighty men-of-war, which 
consigned thousands of brave hearts to an untimely death ; 
or invited its infliction as a punishment on misguided or 
misled fellow-creatures who had trespassed on some ill- 
considered penal statute ; but now we take a deep interest 
in the loss of a single life by a railway accident or the 
wreck of a passenger vessel. Now the authorities, which 
before were as often set in motion to take away as to 
preserve life, are required to exert themselves for the 
safety and protection of passengers by sea and land, This 
is a very manifest improvement in the general humanity ; 
but, like every new-born zeal, it may be carried too far. 
We think it is, and that it demands too much interference 
with business—too many regulations—which the Legisla- 
ture 1s ever ready to grant, because every one seems to 
add to its utility, its importance, and its power. 


The Economist 


February 11, 1854 
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Blaming the Index 


N the past few months the content of trade unions’ 
depositions in support of wage claims has suffered 
, sea Change. Until the latest round of claims the argu- 
ment for wage increases was generally based on a 
iemand that wages should “keep in step” with 
ncreases in the Interim Index of Retail Prices. Now 
nat the index has been stable for many months—it 
vas 140 last December, the same as in the previous 
March—the argument for increases has taken the form 
f casting doubts on the validity of the index. Some of 
these doubts are due to a deliberate search for any old 
traw by people who want to throw bricks at economic 
ibility ; but some are due to genuine misunderstand- 
2s, which need to be cleared up. 

For there is a world of difference between the func- 

yn of the present index, as understood by those who 
irew it up, and the function that even the more 
derate trade union leaders assume for it. The argu- 
-nt of the moderate union leaders can be summed 
p by a quotation from a speech by a delegate at the 

t Trades Union Congress: 

The present Interim Index of Retail Prices . . . bears 
little or no relation to the real needs of the working popu- 
lation of this country. . . . The outstanding example is 
the value attached to rent and rates. Even our grand- 
parents considered that a reasonable proportion of their 
income to allocate for this purpose was at least 10 per 
cent. Our dear great-aunts in the Ministry of Labour 
consider we can be adequately housed today by the 
expenditure of 7 per cent of our income. On this assess- 
ment, if your wage is {10 per week you cannot spend 
more than 14s. per week on living accommodation. ! 
defy anyone in this hall to tell me that they can get 
adequate living accommodation for 14s. a week. If you 
are among the fortunate who are offered a Council house 
you probably have to pay rent of about 35s. a week and 
you would need to have, according to the Ministry of 
Labour, a weekly wage of £25 in order to take that house. 


Chis is such a carefully reasoned misunderstanding that 
it is important to explain at some length the two fallacies 
n which it and other current criticism of the index 
seem to be based. 

The first fallacy arises from the familiar miscon- 
ception that most households have only one bread- 
winner. Although it is true that the weight accorded 


to rent and rates in the index is 7 per cent, this does 


not mean that the average worker is assumed to spend 
7 per cent of his income in this way. It means that 
‘he average household is. And that average household 
‘s supported by more than one income. In fact, accord- 
ing to the Ministry’s survey of household budgets in 
(937-38 (on which the index is based), it is supported 

y 1} incomes ; that survey showed that the average 

\dustrial household consisted of 3.77 persons, of whom 
nly 0.99 were children under 14 years of age, and as 
many as 1.75 were wage or salary earners. In con- 
equence of this the average expenditure of a working- 


class household at that time was 91s. 8id. per week, 
although the average earnings of adult male manual 
workers were only 69s. per week. The difference, of 
course, was met out of the contributions of subsidiary 
earners in the household—including the pay-packets of 
wives and adolescent children and grandfather’s pension. 

Today these contributions must be playing an even 
greater part in supporting the average household. The 
Census of Population in 1951 showed that nearly half 
the households in Britain that were headed by some- 
body in work included two or more earners ; that only 
about half of them had any children at all ; and that 
what wage negotiators often call a “ typical” family 
unit of one man supporting a wife and two children 
was in fact typical of only one household out of twelve. 
A much higher proportion of married women is in 
employment now than before the war ; and the earnings 
of women and juveniles have risen more steeply than 
those of adult males. The last earnings census for 
April, 1953, showed that while men’s earnings had risen 
by 169 per cent since 1938, youths’ earnings had risen 
by 197 per cent, women’s earnings by 209 per cent, 
and girls’ earnings by 238 per cent. In addition, social 
benefits of all kinds have materially increased and 
family allowances have been introduced. 

This varied composition of the average household’s 
income makes it quite absurd to translate the weights 
in the index back into money terms for any particular 
weekly wage—in order to demonstrate, for example, 
that the index must be wrong because it “ allows” 
such a worker an inadequate amount for food or rent. 
This line of criticism, pursued logically, would also give 
the same worker an “ allowance ” of a sixth of his earn- 
ings for alcohol and tobacco. The hard-pressed 
worker with a larger-than-average family to support 
and without squatters’ rights on cheap living accommo- 
dation does not—or should not—spend one-sixth of his 
income on these items. He uses his money to pay for 
such basic items as food and rent and rates instead. 

The second fallacy behind current trade union 
criticism of the index is based, oddly enough, on a half- 
hearted recognition of the first. It is said that while 
the index might portray changes in the cost of living 
for the average household (with more than one earner 
and therefore some money to spend on inessentials), it 
does not accurately portray changes for poorer house- 
holds. For example, food prices have gone up by 15 per 
cent since the general election in October, 1951 
(although they have fallen by nearly 4 per cent since last 
June) ; wage rates have gone up by only 13 per cent 
(although earnings have risen by more). Therefore, 


despite the fact that the cost of living index as a whole 
has risen by only 6 per cent since the Tories came into. 
power, the triumphant conclusion is reached that lower 
paid workers are now worse off. 

The argument that an index based on the consump- 
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tion patterns of the worse-off families would show a 
much bleaker picture than that based on the consump- 
tion patterns of average families is a tempting one to 
propound ; nobody can define what a worse-off family 
is, let alone assemble the figures to refute it. But the 
argument is almost certainly statistical nonsense. All 
the evidence suggests that quite substantial changes in 
weights do not materially affect the trend of the index 
over a short period of years, which is all that the index 
purports to measure. For example, the Technical 
Committee, which reported to the Cost of Living 
Advisory Committee, in September, 1951, found that 
up to that date “ the use of prewar weights in comput- 
ing the index has not. . . resulted in any tendency for 
the index figures to understate the rise in retail prices 
since June, 1947 ”; it did not think that it had resulted 
in any significant overstatement either. On its recom- 
nendation new weights, based on the estimated pattern 
of consumption in 1950 and allowing for the higher 
rents on new dwellings, were introduced in January, 
1952. Another inquiry into household budgets, which 
will lead to another re-weighting of the index, is at 
present being undertaken by the Ministry of Labour. 
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But it will be very surprising if this leads to any 
material alteration in the trend of the index as at 
present constructed. 

The conclusion remains that a comparison between 
the change in earnings and the change in the index of 
retail prices reasonably mirrors changes in the workers’ 
real standard of living over a short period. This does 
not imply that there is not still some real hardship at 
the lower income levels. The household that has only 
one breadwinner and an army of dependants is badly 
off today—as it always has been. The pensioner, living 
alone or with his wife, is worse off still. This may well 
provide an argument for higher family allowances and 
higher pensions. But it is absurd to suppose that it also 
constitutes a case against the present index of retail 
prices, or a case against relating wage negotiations to 
the consumption habits of households of more or less 
average size. The average wage earner today supports 
abdut 1.1 dependants ; wage negotiations based on the 
spending habits of the “typical worker” with a wife 
and two or three children leave that average earner in 
the odd position of putting in a claim that he has two or 
three phantoms to support. 





Facts About the Index 


The interim index of retail prices, as at present weighted, 
assumes that the average household spends 39.9 per cent 
i its income on food, 9.8 per cent on clothing, 7.2 per 
cent on rent and rates, 6.6 per cent on fuel and light, 6.2 
per cent on household durables, 7.8 per cent on drink, 9.0 per 
cent on tobacco, and the remaining 13.5 per cent on miscel- 
Janeous goods and services. 

In the year to mid-1948 the index rose by Io per cent; 
but under the influence of the Crippsian policy of wage and 
dividend restraint it rose by only 1 per cent in the year to 
mid-1949 and by only 3 per cent in the year to mid-19s0. 
At this stage the wage freeze thawed ; and this, together with 
a rise in the price of imported raw materials, caused the price 
index to rise by Io per cent in the year to mid-1951 and 
IO per cent in the year to mid-1952. By this time import 
prices were falling again, although the rise in wages went 
on. In the year to mid-1953, the index rose by only 2 per 
cent ; and in the six months since then it has actually fallen 


fractionally (by just under 1 per cent, with food prices alone 
down by 4 per cent). 


INTERIM INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES 
June 17, 1947 = 100 







Facts About Real Earnings 


The chart below shows changes in the annual averages 
of weekly earnings, consumer prices, wage rates and gross 
dividends on the base 1938=100. The figures for weekly 
earnings and gross dividends for 1953 are estimated. 


It will be seen that wage rates have kept in remarkably 
even step with consumer prices since 1938, although they 
fell very slightly behind them between 1948 and 1951. Since 
1951 (primarily because of the rise in real income attendant 
upon the improvement in the terms of trade) wage rates 
have caught up again; in 1953 both consumer prices and 
wage rates were at 228-229 per cent of the 1938 average. 
Weekly earnings have consistently risen by more than wage 
rates ; by 1952 they were officially estimated at 282 per cent 


of the 1938 average, and by 1953 they were probably about 
300 per cent of it. 


Gross dividends were held down below 10g per cent of 
the 1938 average until 1950 ; since then they have risen fairly 


steadily, but are still only between 140 and 150 per cent of 
the 1938 average. 












PRICES, WAGES AND PROFITS 
1938 = 100 
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Notes 


Bidault versus Molotov 


HE main question that was posed by the decision to 
hold the Berlin conference has now been answered 
with the greatest clarity. All four Ministers wanted to 
know, for various reasons of foreign or home policy, 
whether there was anything that could be said or done in 
public that would justify changes in their previously defined 
uttitudes. Mr Molotov clearly hoped to be dealing with 
1 faltering France ; Mr Eden may have faintly shared Sir 
Winston Churchill’s hope that he would meet a more 
talleable Molotov ; Mr Dulles may have feared that his 
lid front with his colleagues might be pierced by some 
ew approach to the problem of China; and M. Bidault 
probably feared that he would encounter a suggestion— 
ery hard to reject—that thé Russians might put the brake 
1 aid to Ho Chi-minh in Indo-China if the French would 
disengage from the European Defence Community. So 
far as Germany and Europe’s security is concerned, the 
hopes and doubts have all been removed. It remains to be 
cen whether anything said in the restricted sessions, or 
ibout Austria, revives them. 
Mr Molotov cannot count his handling of the conference 
; a success. He has stiffened the western ranks, scattered 
many illusions, and convinced many who have tried to 
keep an open mind that he is a dishonest as well as a 
tubborn arguer. He laid himself open to exposure by 
he acute mind and sharp tongue of M. Bidault, who has 
fairly put French prestige back on the pedestal from which 
t was jostled at the Bermuda conference. Indeed, M. 
Bidault spoke like the representative of a great power and 
the minister of a strong government. 


Seto Instead of Nato 


Wednesday is a more precise elaboration of a kind of 
Monroe Doctrine for Europe which he put forward in his 
Note to the western powers last November. The chief 

ifference is that it cannot now be said to have even the 
tit of bringing about the reunification of Germany. Mr 
lolotov has all along made it plain that he is intent above 
| on breaking up the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
out for a time it seemed possible that he might be prepared 
(0 pay a price for it. Now it can be seen that he intends 
to have his cake and eat it.. He means to retain the Soviet 
zone, unless his plan for un-free elections and an imposed 
peace treaty is accepted ; and he also proposes to replace 





La 
is 





of the Week 


oie: security system proposed by Mr Molotov on 





Nato and the EDC by a Soviet-dominated European net- 
work of alliances, which may here and now be dubbed Seto. 
The Russian proposals are, in brief : 


Germany will remain under the occupation powers until 
the Molotov plan for a peace treaty is carried out; the 
east and west German states will join the Soviet-European 
Treaty Organisation. The usual treaty obligations for joint 
prior consultation and resistance against. armed attack will 
be undertaken. There will be a permanent political and 
military committee which will be only consultative, and 
on which the United States and China would sit, pre- 
sumably balancing each other out. 

Perhaps it might seem that these proposals offer a way 
of uniting East and West and that the European system 
might be added to the North Atlantic Treaty. But article 
seven shows that this is not the Soviet intention. It 
declares that the parties should “undertake not to enter 
any coalition or alliance or conclude any agreement the 
purposes of which would contradict the purposes of the 
treaty on collective security for Europe.” Often enough 
Mr Molotov has made it clear that this description applies 
to Nato, the EDC and the coal-steel community. 

His objections to the EDC are first and foremost 
levelled at its links with the United States through 
Nato, and there would be no point in his proposing 
an alternative European system if it were not to 
sever Europe’s ties with America. It would be sheer 
illusion to think that, because Mr Molotov said “ not to 
enter” instead of “ must leave,” he has in mind that the 
European states could remain in the western security system 
when the American and British had withdrawn from 
Europe. On the face of it, West Germany and the com- 
munist states would be the only ones which would be bound 
“not to enter” the North Atlantic alliance, because they 
are the only ones which are not already in it one way or 
another. But it is inconceivable that a system based on 
the free world’s common defence against Soviet expansion 
could be combined, on Soviet terms, with a system intended 
to exclude America from Europe. 


Europe without Britain 


RITAIN’S place in Seto has not been explained by Mr 
Molotov. His treaty would be open to any “ European 
state” that accepted its purposes and obligations. But his 
definition of a European seems to be someone who cuts 
himself off from America, while accepting the Soviet Union 
as a European state. The fact that he has not said so-in his 
present draft resolution should not wipe out the memory of 
all his previous utterances. If Britain left Nato, it could no 
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doubt become a member of Seto. That should be enough 
to damn Mr Molotov’s club in British eyes. 

What will be the reaction of France, to whom the Russian 
suggestiofi is mainly directed? General de Gaulle and other 
anti-Americans have from time to time made suggestions 
that seem to run along somewhat the same lines as Mr 
Molotov’s, but they may be shaken to find the Soviet 
foreign minister now showing so clearly where those lines 
lead. M. Bidault himself has once again probed straight to 
the heart of the matter. He said that Mr Molotov was pro- 
posing to neutralise not only western Germany but the 
whole of western Europe, and his proposals meant the 
organised division of Germany for a further fifty years. Mr 
Molotov was offering no loosening of the eastern bloc 
while demanding the disbanding of the western alliance. 
The French people, he told Mr Molotov, had no desire to 
sever the tried and trusted friendships they had formed, 
and the French concept of security included partnership 
with the United States and Britain. 

Internal measures to neutralise Germany—the corollary 
to Seto—were also elaborated by Mr Molotov in a resolu- 
tion last Wednesday. He added two points to his former 
proposal for the withdrawal of the main forces of the four 
powers. One was an improvement, in that it suggested 
that the powers should supervise the withdrawal, each 
presumably watching the other. But the second addition 
made the proposal even worse from the western standpoint, 
since it would allow the armies to return to Germany if 
there were a threat to security inside that country. Mr 
Molotov submitted that his resolution would create con- 
ditions favourable for the settlement of the German 
problem. With the Americans having retired, perhaps, to 
the far side of the Atlantic and the Russian army only a few 
miles away across the Oder, no one can deny that it would 
solve the question @ la Russe. 


Tory Troubles 


OR a change, it is the Conservative Party that has been 
Fk in domestic trouble this week. It is not in the nature 
of the Tory animal to allow itself to be split from top to 
bottom, but it can sometimes grow sqggy in the middle ; 
and it is very plainly doing so now. There is no Tory 
equivalent to the Bevanite faction—largely because on the 
Tory back benches there are no Bevans, only a number of 
Lord George Bentincks. But these Bentincks have now 
built up a sizeable array of grouses, rooted in their ingrained 
distrust of the party’s new internationalism and of its 
adherence to the full structure of the welfare state, with 
all that this entails in the field of fiscal and economic policy. 

From time to time this distrust spurts to the surface. After 
the fuss about officers’ pensions and Suez (which, it is to 
be hoped, is not to be followed by any silliness about 
Abadan), the malcontents have found no less than four 
economic issues to grumble about in the past two weeks. 
The first of these, in the middle of last week, was when they 
forced Mr Thorneycroft to reconsider his new Industrial 
Organisation and Development Bill. Finding that this 


would continue and extend the principle of compulsory 
levies for voluntary development councils, the back-benchers 
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branded it as “ Socialism ” and told Mr Thorneycroft that 
his job was to reduce the area of interference with industry, 
not extend it. The Bill was scheduled for debate on Thurs- 
day of last week, and to save itself from public humiliation 
the Government was forced to propose a debate on the 
uninspiring Sydney conference instead. The Opposition, 
whose intelligence service seems to have been at fault, fell 
into the trap of agreeing to this face-saving device. 

In this debate on Sydney the second cause of unrest—in 
the familiar form of pressure for wider margins of imperial 
service—was ventilated down Mr Butler’s neck. He stood 
up to this fairly easily ; and even adopted The Economist’s 
slogan that “if we cannot get one world immediately— 
which is, after all, a great ideal—we may have to work for 
one and a half worlds.” But by Tuesday of this week he 
was in trouble again, meeting the back-benchers’ annual pre- 
Budget campaign for tax concessions—in this case, for con- 
cessions on purchase tax. Mr Butler said that he had been 
impressed by arguments about the evils of uncertainty in 
this matter, and that he would make a very early statement ; 
on Thursday he made this statement and declared firmly 
that there will be “no further changes in purchase tax 
schedules in or before the budget.” As the leading article 
in this issue argues, the Government has gone as far as it 
should in limbering up to meet the possibility of American 
recession at this time ; for the short term—it may be for 
the very short term—its policy should clearly be to dis- 
courage any further increase in consumers’ demand. 


Lancashire and Labour 


HE fourth Conservative storm on which Ministers had 
2 to pour oil this week arose, of course, from the Japanese 
payments agreement and trade arrangements. The Govern- 
ment was helped in its efforts to smooth down this trouble 
by the fact that Labour’s attack on the agreement proved 
to be fiery only in word and mild in deed. The motion 
on which the challenge was launched had been tabled 
only after much private discussion and it had to strike 
a half-hearted compromise. It conceded that no British 
Government should openly force poverty-stricken peasants 
in the colonies to buy dear British goods, but suggested 
that the Treasury should have consulted Lancashire capi- 
talists—apparently in order to work out a less open way of 
such enforcement. This was a rather peculiar motion for 
Labour to adopt, and only a Mr Harold Wilson could have 
regarded it as an occasion for extravagant oratory. Mr 
Wilson accused the Government, among other things, of 
making cotton a “ Cinderella” industry and of sacrificing 
Lancashire to world oil interests and the Australian wool 
growers. This might go down well in Lancashire, but the 
Government had no real difficulty in puncturing such 
exaggerations. It also had no difficulty in promising to 
comply with the innocuous proposal of Lancashire Tories, 
framed in an amendment presumably aimed at their con- 
stituents, that future trading arrangements with Japan 
should be based on the experience of the coming year. 

Labour’s shifting on the Japanese issue compared poorly 
with the forthright eruption from its front bench the 
previous day in defence of American air bases in Britain. 
These stations are under constant sniping from the Labour 
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left wing; but, without warning, when Sir Winston 
Churchill was answering questions about them, Mr Shin- 
well and Mr Arthur Henderson leapt forward with the very 
responsible reminder that it was the Attlee Government 
that decided to establish the bases, and that this is a 
decision “ from which at the present time we are not pre- 
pared to run away.” In view of the recrudescence of left 
wing activity, marked by a woolly new motion about 
Germany, such remarks are timely. If only similar respon- 
sibility can be shown in the economic field, the Labour 
Party may still take advantage of the Tories’ party troubles 
to reassert its effectiveness, There is a pale pink hope. 


Candid Friend for the Boards 


AST week’s adjournment debate on the report of the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Industries should 
have dispelled a good many anxieties, which had been 
keenly felt not only on the Labour benches but a long way 
beyond them. The establishment of a new Select Com- 
mittee to watch, on Parliament’s behalf, over the doings of 
the public corporations, might prima facie mean a number 
of different things. It might—particularly in conjunction 
with the appointment of a high-powered Comptroller backed 
by a corps of auditors and accountants—be a serious threat 
to the autonomy of the boards, and thus to their capacity 
for efficient management and enterprise. It might be a 
permanent gadfly, nagging away at just those questions of 
day-to-day administration that have been deliberately 
removed from Parliament’s scope. It might become an 
intervening tier in the structure of government, encroaching 
on the functions of the Minister. It might try to be either 
1 permanent efficiency audit or an alternative to the 
admittedly unsatisfactory consumer councils. Last—though 
probably least serious—it might be misused, for political 
purposes, as a means of eliciting, distorting and broadcast- 
ing any facts which the opponents of nationalisation might 
find useful. 

Fortunately, the select committee, as envisaged by Mr 
Crookshank in his opening speech, should avoid these 
mistakes. What is proposed is rather a two-way consultative 
link or channel of communication, which could no less 
easily act, when needful, as a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Nationalised Industries rather than as an instru- 
ment to publicise or assess their shortcomings. The detailed 
job of efficiency audit or organisation and method research 
is one best done within the nationalised industries them- 
selves—individually or, perhaps better, jointly. The major 
questions of policy co-ordination, investment priorities and 
so on are in the last resort questions for the Cabinet (though 
postwar Cabinets have not handled them very well). 
The neglected consumer councils, were they properly used, 
would save a lot of parliamentary frustration. But the 
general scrutiny to be exercised by the proposed Select 
Committee (“ watchdogs, not bloodhounds,” as one member 
put it) is something which none of these devices can replace. 

No constitutional device can, of course, entirely resolve 
the dilemma of accountability. Either Parliament has some 
power, direct or indirect, to call the boards to account, or 
it has not. The greater its power, the greater the risk of 
red tape, overcentralisation and timidity in nationalised 
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industry ; the less its power, the greater the risk of 
irresponsibility, autocracy, and all the anomalies of an 
imperium in imperio. Whatever power Parliament has, 
however, will be the better exercised—and the less likely 
to be misused—for being well informed. 


New Threat in Indo-China 


YPASSING the important French strongpoint of Dien 
Bien Phu, the rebel forces of the Communist Vietminh 
are closing in on Luang Prabang, the capital of Laos. When 
a similar situation arose at the end of the campaigning 
season in the early summer of last year, the Vietminh failed 
to take Luang Prabang ; but their sudden thrust down into 
this entirely new area gave the French and their allies an 
unexpected jolt. When the rains came, the Vietminh 
withdrew. Today the situation differs in two ways. On 
the one hand, the Vietminh are in greater force and have 
plenty of time left in which to advance further south before 
this year’s rainy season. On the other hand, although their 
prospects of real success are greater, their attack has long 
been expected. While there is dismay at the foreseeable 
consequences of Viet- 
minh victory in this 
area, the shock of sur- 
prise is lacking. 

These events in 
Indo-China are being 
followed very closely 
in Washington, in 
Paris and in Berlin. 
The American inter- 
pretation is that the 
situation in Indo- 
China has lately taken 
a distinct turn for the 
worse. As a result, 
the Administration 
has chosen to apply 
for the first time its 
new policy of striking 
back at the Com- 
munist bloc by 
methods and in places 
of its own choosing ; 
it has made a significant break with precedent and has sent 
400 American air force technicians to give direct held to the 
French and Vietnamese in their struggle. 

In Paris the mood favouring negotiation over Indo-China 
continues to gain ground ; in Berlin, on the other hand, 
M. Bidault has resolutely insisted on the stopping of Chinese 
Communist aid to the Vietminh and a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Indo-China as conditions for holding Mr Molotov’s 
proposed Five Power Conference. Whether or not the 
Russians and Chinese hope to influence the Berlin meeting 
in any way by the present Vietminh offensive, it does make 
this a particularly bad time for the French to attempt to 
open negotiations with Ho Chi-minh—as M. Pleven, the 
Minister for Defence, must find during his present visit to 
Indo-China. 
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Missing Links in Iran 


HE departure to Abadan of a team of oil experts repre- 
4% senting seven companies and four nationalities has 
sent spirits soaring prematurely. No negotiations with Iran 
have started and the expedition is simply a fact-finding one, 
charged with establishing a figure without which they cannot 
begin. How much capital must be poured into the oil instal- 
lations to put them back into running order ? The answer, 
in dollars, runs at least into tens of millions. 

The Iranian exchequer, living from hand to mouth on an 
American grant of $43 million that may last till June, cannot 
possibly supply such a sum. Therefore the outlay must 
come from the visitors, who will not risk so large an invest- 
ment unless they have guarantees: first, that it will set in 
motion well-managed and regular production ; secondly, 
that it will not be a prey to capricious decisions by politi- 
cians who would rather curry favour with an ignorant 
public than explain to it what is in Iran’s best interests. 
Such conclusions as the companies have reached will all 
of them be operative only if oil is being well and steadily 
produced. The arrangements for that kind of production 
have yet to be made with the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. Hamlet still lacks the prince. 

Another sobering thought for Iranians is that the motive 
of the western powers in urging the oil companies to pursue 
investigations is to secure revenue, and therefore stability, 
for the country. But there is still not much indication that 
the one will lead to the other. In its six months of office, 
the Zahedi government has some achievements to its credit ; 
it has restored law and order, corrected a foreign policy that 
had brought the country no advantages whatsoever, and 
secured one American grant-in-aid. But it has given no 
sign that, if it recovers the lost oil revenues, it will spend 
them any more intelligently than they were spent between, 
say, 1948 and 1950. Such portions as were then devoted 
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to development and welfare were chiefly spent in hiring 
advice ; and the advice was not taken because to carry it 
out would have entailed unpleasant changes, such as taxa- 
tion of the rich. The government has not shown that this 
attitude is a thing of the past, and in cities such as Teheran 
there are therefore large middle-income and lower-income 
groups who are lukewarm and sceptical. 


It has just founded a “ National Guidance Council ” one 
of whose jobs is “to study ways and means of making the 
great Iranian people realise the prominent position it has 
held in world history.” This is a redundant project, since 
all Iranians already know their. great past by heart. What 
needs explaining is the price that must be paid to secure 
the foundations for greatness in the future. 


Exhortation to Islam 


HE state of Iran today gives special point to an exhorta- 
+. tion just made by one of the world’s Grand Old Men, 
the Aga Khan. Though he made it in Pakistan, where it 
appeared in the “ Aga Khan Platinum Jubilee Supplement ” 
of the newspaper Dawn, he is entitled to address a wider 
public. For he is the Imam of the small but far-flung 
Ismailiah sect of Islam, and he is a direct descendant of 
the Prophet. Unfortunately, the Ismailis form so small a 
proportion of the faithful that he may not get for his 
common sense the attention it deserves. 


Under the heading “ This I have learned from life,” he 
gives his opinion that Islamic culture, once in the forefront 
of technical as well as intellectual progress, has in the last 
three centuries been totally outclassed by that of peoples 
who “have drawn their force from other intellectual 
sources.” He upbraids his co-religionists for living with 
their heads turned backwards over their shoulders and for 
being content to “ put a full stop to fresh inquiry.” The 
creed of Islam, he says, does not preclude mastery over 
science ; on the contrary, there is an element in it that calls 
for the harnessing of nature to man’s needs: — 


Today perhaps we are farthest away from control over 
nature, while the west from America to Russia increases 
its great and overwhelming power over natural forces. . . . 
It is for the public of Pakistan, and indeed of the Moslem 
world, to adjust its cultural foundations of knowledge to 
the study of and ultimate victory over the forces of nature 
ever at our disposal through science. ... 


Here is the problem that confronts all reformers in Islamic 
states. Is it possible to bring about this mental revolution 
without destroying the orthodoxy that is the citadel of the 
faith? Lord Cromer thought not: hence his famous 
dictum that no reform of Islam was possible, because a 
reformed Islam would be something different. The Aga 
Khan himself; in a message to Mustafa Kemal in 1923, 
adjured him not to weaken the moral hold of the Caliphate 
by divorcing it from politics. Kemal, while not repudi- 
ating Islam, held that it “distracts people from the paths 
of progress” and that it was “indispensable, in order to 
secure the revival of the Islamic faith, to disengage it from 
the condition of being a political instrument.” The Turkish 
solution, which was to break the narrow bonds of orthodoxy, 
is thought too drastic by the present leaders of Pakistan, 
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OR INDUSTRY 


A recent demonstration at the National College of Rubber Technology 
proved conclusively that television can be a most effective educational 
medium for technical instruction. 

During the past four years intensive research has been carried out by 
Pye engineers at Cambridge and this has resulted in the development of a 
special television camera for industrial use. The new camera has many 
advantages; it is small, can be operated without special lighting, costs 
about a third of an ordinary television camera, and what is most import- 
ant it can be operated by untrained personnel. This camera transmits 
an extremely bright picture of fine definition on closed circuit, up to a 
distance of 1,000 feet feeding any number of receivers up to 1§. 

In technical education, especially in the instruction of apprentices, it 
has always been difficult to get large mumbers of trainees around a 
particular piece of machinery for direct instruction. Television over- 
comes this problem, enabling any number of students to study the 
detail of an experiment from the television screens in a lecture room 
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away from the actual demonstration. 

This is 6nly one of the many ways in which Pye Industrial Television is 
helping British and American industry. For further information will you 
please write to Pye Limited, Industrial Television Division, Cambridge. 


(Below) Setting the camera 


a 


(Above) Demonstration being 
televised 
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N Scotland—where cold, rain 
and mist are no strangers — 
they well know the best ee 


defence against chill: that long, 


slow wave of inner warmth that 





comes from a good Scotch W hisky. 





These treacherous nights, when you’re 






damp and tired, make yourself a White Horse toddy. 


Take it at bedtime, with hot water, lemon-juice and 
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sugar—or in hot milk. Finding you sleeping soundly, 
wrapped in a gentle glow, the cold that was counting 


on no resistance will probably change its mind. 
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igypt and Iran, as they cope with constitution-making and 
reactionary mullahs and Moslem Brotherhoods. But they 
ave yet to find a middle road. 





Garlands for Mr Lyttelton 


-~\ F all the Ministers who have recently had occasion 
( ) to travel abroad, only Mr Lyttelton, so far, has come 
yack to receive universal applause. Two months ago, he 
vas being subjected to a virulent campaign of abuse by the 
extreme left wing of the Labour party and to sustained 
‘iticism from even its more moderate leaders. On Wednes- 
iay, after his statement on Nigeria, he even received con- 
itulations from Mr Fenner Brockway. 


The applause Was a well-earned tribute to Mr Lyttelton’s 
ccessful chairmanship of the Nigerian constitutional con- 
‘rence, whose results are described on page 476. Some 
riticism was, however, directed on Thursday against the 
yposed constitutional changes in Northern Rhodesia. At 
> end of his visit there; Mr Lyttelton declared that the 
idden swamping of white voters by black voters could 
be envisaged. This could be interpreted as meaning 
it the European dominance in the territory’s government 
‘uld be preserved indefinitely. But at the same time Mr 
yttelton said that the African must not get the impression 
at his road to advancement was barred ; something 
F unusual and exotic ” in the way of constitutional changes 
10uld be looked for in order to give the Africans a bigger 
are in government and yet preserve European leadership. 
(o meet the intractable problems of a plural community 
his statement cannot be considered reactionary. The 
1estion is whether an unusual and exotic solution can be 
und before it is too late. One of the fruits of Mr Lyttel- 
n’s visit and his discussions with European and African 
saders is that he will have seen for himself how urgent 
he need for a solution has become. 





Perhaps the best comment on Mr Lyttelton’s chairman- 
ship of the Lagos conference came from the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, who expressed the hope that Mr Lyttelton would 
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be spared politically until 1956 when the revised constitu- 
tion is to be reviewed. For all the success attending the 
recent conference, it had to be remembered that its 
decisions are not binding for more than ‘two and a-half 
years. Whether the unity of Nigeria that has still been 
preserved under the present arrangements (published as a 
White Paper Cmd 9059) will then be retained is an open 
question. The 1956 conference will probably have to face 
demands for full self-government from one or more regional 
governments without prejudice to the continuance of British 
supervision in the others and in the federation. It will need 
gifts of chairmanship at least equal to those Mr Lyttelton 
showed in his fortnight at Lagos. 


Kenyan Dilemmas 


HE tentative discussions now taking place in Kenya on 
+ constitutional changes have already run into difficul- 
ties. In November of last year the European elected 
members, led by Mr Michael Blundell, came out in favour 
of a policy which, by Kenyan standards, could be called 
boldly liberal. On this foundation private discussions have 


haan hel Stuer he A: TeT - sal le , 1 4 > ~} 
peen held between the different raciai leaders, in a searca 


for an agreed formula for representation of all the races in 
responsible posts in the government. And African leaders 
have lately done their best to help these along by showing a 
much bolder front against Mau Mau. 

Unfortunately, however, it is now obvious that Mr 


Blundell has failed to carry the white ill the way 
with him ; and last week a clear division of settler opinion 
was brought to light, when a proposal to amalgamate the 
organisations of the elected members and the electors was 
indefinitely postponed, apparently because of differences of 
policy. The settlers feel strongly—and with some reason— 
that the present government (which contains no elected 
representatives) is not dealing firmly enough with the 
emergency. They claim that the division of responsibility 
between a military commander and a civilian governor leads 
only to muddles and frustration ; and are asking for the 
formation of a war cabinet, with a war minister and an 
unofficial majority. But they instinctively draw back from 
taking the plunge of advocating that this cabinet should be 
multi-racial. They clearly have in mind a government that 
would be dominated by themselves. 


The lives-and property of these men depend on firm 
conduct of the fight against terrorism, and to that extent 
their attitude is understandable. But in the long run settler 
rule, without the co-operation of the other races, could only 
lead to disaster. There are only three ways of governing 
Kenya: through a government composed of representa- 
tives of all the races ; through continued Colonial Office 
control; or a still greater devolvement of power upon the 
military. The British Government should give clear 
warning to all concerned that if the present discussions 
break down through lack of trust, a choice will have to be 
made between the second and third methods—and it may 
even be that the military method would be the better of 
the two. 
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Housing and the Bill 


a hig Minister of Housing has exceeded his target by 
nearly 20,000. In 1953, 318,779 houses and flats 
were built, compared with 239,922 in 1952; this makes 
a total of over 1,500,000 built since the end of the war. 
The number of houses built to let increased in 1953 by 
24 per cent and houses built for sale by 83 per cent. 
This was a good response to Mr Macmillan’s instruction 
that houses for sale, of area less than 1,500 square feet, 
should be licensed automatically. Yet the number built 
for sale in 1953 was still less than one in five of all homes 
built—in other words, no greater than the proportion fixed 
(though never reached) under the Labour Government. 
One measure of Mr Macmillan’s success is that he must 
now look more closely at the bill. The subsidisation of 
local authority houses is now costing the country some 
£90 million a year in rates and taxes, and to this, at the 
present rate of building, each year’s output adds about {10 
million. It is obvious economically—if not politically— 
that what is needed now is that private individuals should 
take a larger share in the house-building programme ; 
generally speaking each new house built for sale releases 
another house for somebody lower down the income scale 
to move into. Mr Macmillan might smooth the way for 
private housebuilders by removing every sort of control 
other than town planning control ; and he intends to press 


forward to his other desirable objective of slum clearance 


by granting appropriate financial incentives. But the 
resources needed for building are being absorbed—and the 
cost of building is being pushed up—by the heavy local 
authority programme. 

It will not be easy to choke off the spate of new local 
authority houses. At the end of the year 250,000 houses 
and flats for letting had already been started, as well as 
60,000 for sale. This year’s performance will therefore 
be even more impressive than last year’s, besides absorbing 
even more resources and being more burdensome than ever 
to the taxpayer. 


Canada Sees the World 


AST weekend Mr St Laurent, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, passed through London on the first stage of 
what his Foreign Minister, Mr Lester Pearson, has 
described as a “ voyage of friendship, goodwill and explor- 
ation.” He is visiting nearly a dozen countries in Europe 
and Asia, including France, Germany, Pakistan and India. 
No other Canadian Prime Minister has made a comparable 
tour ; that Mr St Laurent should want to make it is a signi- 
ficant sign of Canada’s growing status as a world power. 
Canada’s vast economy is expanding so rapidly that it 
would not be surprising if the country were to be com- 
pletely absorbed in its own affairs. But over the last decade, 
its interest in the world around it, stimulated no doubt by 
the menace of aggressive Communism, has expanded almost 
as rapidly as its own economy. It has played more and 
more of a leading role at the United Nations ; it has made 
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a valuable contribution towards preserving the delicate 
balance of Anglo-American relations ; through Nato it has 
become closely linked with the countries of Western 
Europe ; finally, in recent years it has taken an increasingly 
strong interest in Asian affairs. 

Mr Lester Pearson told the Canadian House of Commons 
a short time ago that through its membership of the 
Commonwealth Canada has a special obligation towards the 
peoples of Asia and a special opportunity to help them. He 
pointed out that the disruptive social, national and economic 
forces at present at work in Asia would have erupted in any 
case, even without the aid of Moscow. Canadian policy in 
Asia, therefore, must be something more than negative 
opposition to Communism; it must be a constructive 
attempt to convince the Asian people that “ free democracy 
can do more for the individual than Communist tyranny 
can ever hope to do.” These are enlightened words from 
the Canadian Foreign Minister. Moreover, they are not 
merely words ; since 1951 Canada has allocated $75 million 
for capital investment under the Colombo plan, and an 
additional $1.6 million for training technicians. Mr St 
Laurent’s tour should do much to put Canada still more on 
the map as a power that counts in South East Asia. It will 
be all to the good if it does. 


Aboriginals in Fleet Street 


EFORE the royal tour of Australia ends there may be 
B time for the British press to put right one matter 
that went badly wrong in New Zealand. There the Queen’s 
otherwise triumphal passage was marred by something for 
which neither royalty nor antipodean affection can be 
blamed. The fault lay with certain London daily news- 
papers—and, curiously enough, most of all with those that 
cry loudest their belief in the Commonwealth. 

Distinguished New Zealand editors complain that some 
Fleet Street correspondents’ comments on the tour were 
pervaded with that irritating condescension that has ‘so 
often made the Englishman’s path in the Commonwealth 
needlessly difficult. One—a woman—smugly revealed that 
she had always thought Maoris lived in trees ; and she was 
not the only correspondent to parade such patronising and 
naive ignorance. New Zealanders are accustomed, it is 
true, to solid local newspapers, and can hardly appreciate 
the fierce competitive urges that drive big national dailies 
to smother the facts with the sickly cream of “human 
interest.” But many of them who know Britain well deny 
that their countrymen are noticeably more touchy than, say, 
Londoners, who, they believe, would react just as sharply 
if a visiting New Zealander publicly gibed at their own 
sacred cows. They appreciate that the Fleet Street men 
were writing for readers at home ; but they point out that 
the more controversial remarks were bound to be widely 
reprinted in the Dominion. 

Underlying the controversy is the impression, now 
common in New Zealand, that the interest of several 
London newspapers in the Commonwealth is strictly 
limited to special “angles,” and that they should not wait 
for royal tours before sending their star writers to explore 
the outer marches. Several correspondents covering, the 
tour have expressed the hope that they could return at 
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leisure and really learn something about New Zealand. It 
might pay their employers to help them to do so. 


To Understand Japan 


t is ggod news that Mr Yoshida, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, is to visit London. The British Government 
1as been slow in deciding during eight years how much 
ittention to give to postwar Japan, so encouraging the 
tendency in that country to judge its relationships with the 
West entirely in the light of its experience of American 
xcupation and tutelage. Now that Japan is trying to stand 
on its own feet, it is increasingly conscious of the political 
ind economic role for which it is cast in the Far East ; and 
t may well feel surprise that the role is so little understood 
n this country and the Commonwealth. Indeed, much 
British criticism of the recent trade pact has almost entirely 
gnored the sheer political importance of giving the 
Japanese a fair chance of earning their living. 
There are three quite clear objectives for British and 
Commonwealth policy in this respect. The first is that 
Mr Yoshida and men like him—there are not many—should 
carn prestige by success. Unless they do so, Japan’s attempt 
to restore its version of free institutions and western ways 
will not succeed ; yet it is important that the attempt should 
succeed, with China going in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion, The second is that Japan, which is being rearmed by 
the Americans, should be accepted as an indispensable 
nucleus of collective security in the Pacific, rather as 
Western Germany is being accepted as a partner in the 
defence of Western Europe. The third is that Japan must 
be allowed to pay its way in the markets of the free world. 
If it is not, then a,serious decline in economic conditions 
for its 87 million people is inevitable, with all the political 
onsequences that can be imagined. To argue that the solu- 
ion of its trading troubles is to be found quickly and simply 
in the Chinese mainland is to ignore the trends of Peking’s 
policy that were analysed in The Economist of January 2nd. 
Mr Yoshida’s visit should mark the beginning of real 
inderstanding, even in Lancashire, that Britain can 
decisively influence the chances of stability and peace in the 
lar East by its policy towards his government. 


Who Pays Teachers’ Pensions ? 


HEN the Teachers (Superannuation) Bill comes before 
Parliament next week there is likely to be stiff opposi- 
tion to the clauses that seek to raise the rate of contri- 
bution from teachers as well as from employers to six 
instead of five per cent of their salaries. Mr W. G. Cove, a 
Labour member and a former president of the National 
Union of Teachers, has tabled a motion for the rejection 
of the second reading of the bill ; and teachers’ organisa- 
tions in both England and Scotland stand behind him, with 
the demand that the Treasury should meet the whole of 
the deficiency in their pension fund. 
The teachers contend that they are being accordéd worse 
treatment than any other body of public employees. They 
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cite the superannuation schemes of the Airways Corpor- 
ations, the BBC, the Coal Board and the Electricity 
Authority, where the solvency of the funds is guaranteed 
by the Board or Corporation and contributions can only be 
varied for new entrants. 

The case of these public corporations is not really 
parallel. They are commercial undertakings whose accounts 
are supposed to balance in the long run, and the way in 
which they choose to manage their pension schemes has no 
more relevance to the teachers’ problem than the (widely 
varying) ways in which private businesses choose to manage 
theirs. But the way in which the Government should 
handle the pension funds to which taxpayers and rate- 
payers contribute offers a legitimate field for public debate. 
The actuarial deficiency in the teachers’ pension fund at 
March 31, 1954, is expected to be £220 million. Under 
the new Bill the Treasury will meet £144 million of this, 
while the teachers and their employers meet the balance. 
On the face of it, even those who accept the argument 
that teachers’ salaries are too low must find it difficult to 
call this an ungenerous contribution—especially as the case 
may set a precedent. For in introducing the Bill the 
Minister should make plain what is the Government’s 
general policy towards superannuation funds. What about 
other local authority staffs, in whose superannuation funds 
deficiencies have also appeared ? 


Marry in Haste... 


ITH the welter of picturesque images in which the 

jargon of demography abounds—such as “ marriage 
intensity among women,” “ women exposed to the risk of 
child-bearing,” and “marriage cohorts”—the Registrar 
General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales has this 
week set down detailed figures of marriages and divorces in 
the five years from 1946 to 1950. It shows that the pro- 
portion of women who find a husband is higher than before 
the war. This is clearly because there is no longer any 
surplus of women at any age under 40. The boy babies 
who once died more readily than girls have for a long 
time now been saved by better medical care and the excess 
of 14 million women in England and Wales therefore begins 
at middle age. At the ages when marriage is most frequent, 
indeed, there are four unmarried men to every three 
unmarried women. ‘ 

Not only do a higher proportion of women get married, 
they also marry earlier. Unfortunately all the warnings of 
anxious parents are justified by statistics of the fate of 
these marriages. Divorce is far commonest among those 
who marry young. To judge by the experience of 1950, one- 
quarter of all girls marrying at between 16 and 18 years of 
age will be divorced within 20 years. So, too, will one-tenth 
of those marrying at ages 19-22; but only one-sixteenth 
of those marrying at ages 23-27. While couples without 


children are still more likely to be divorced than those 
with them, the days when a gentleman always assumed 
the guilt in divorce cases are long since over. Wives in 
1950 presented only just over half the divorce petitions, and 
during the war and just after it husbands’ petitions were 
actually in a majority. Désertion is the chief ground cited 
in the petitions of both sexes, with adultery second. 
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The wreck of so many marriages—in 1950 7 per cent of 
all marriages celebrated 5-15 years before—would normally 
serve to stunt the growth in population. But about one- 
third of those divorced remarry, and the greater number 
of all marriages partly makes up for the prevalence of 
divorce as well as for the smallness of the modern family ; 


DECREES = 
ABSOLUTE 


Thousonds 


50 }- 


so that, although the nation is not yet reproducing itself, 
the number of potential mothers is no longer falling. The 
demographer’s nightmare of a rapidly dwindling population 
is banished ; the moralist’s nightmare of disintegrating 
family life remains. 


Paying for Paternity 


DIVISIONAL COURT has refused to direct the Birken- 

head magistrates to issue a warrant for the arrest of 
an American soldier, who fathered an illegitimate child in 
this country and has refused to pay out under an affiliation 
order made against him by the magistrates in April last 
year. Since the man concerned has already returned to 
the United States, the warrant—even if issued—could not 
have been served; but effective proceedings might have 
been taken against him if ever he came back on even a 
short visit to this country as a civilian. 


The decision to refuse a warrant cannot be criticised 
in law. Under the combined effect of the former Visiting 
Forces Act and the Army Act a soldier of the United States 
Forces serving in Britain has an equivalent status to that 
of a soldier in the British Army ; and a serving soldier may 
not be arrested for failure to pay a sum he has been ordered 
10 pay by a non-military court. But an important difference 
between the British and the American soldier in this 
respect is that the British Army authorities may deduct 
irom the pay of a British soldier the money he should pay 
under an affiliation order, while the American Army autho- 
rities here no longer have that power (the power existed 
during the war, but it was very much restricted, by order 
from Washington, in 1950). The Attorney-General told 
the court this week, however, that when the Visiting Forces 
Act of 1952 is in full operation the British Government 
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hopes that it will be possible to. make reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the Americans, whereby there will be some 
prospect that affiliation orders may be enforceable against 
American soldiers and ex-soldiers. 

It seems very reasonable that they should be. There can 
be few traces left now of the Victorian belief, real or con- 
ventional, in the essential innocence of womanhood. But 
an affiliation order is not a means of punishing a guilty man. 
It is a means of providing for the illegitimate child, and 
it is hardly open to the American authorities to profess 
indifference to his or her fate. So far as Anglo-American 
relations are concerned, illegitimate children fathered by 
American soldiers and financially abandoned by their rela- 
tively well-paid fathers are a pile of dry tinder. The child 
in the case last week was stated to be one of 70,000. 


Group Doctoring 


HE somewhat grandiose health centres that featured in 

so much planning of the health services before 1948 
have come to practically nothing. They were intended to 
bring together under one roof the local authority health 
services, general practitioners, dentists, chemists and 
opticians, with a host of ancillary workers behind them— 
secretaries, nurses, almoners and physiotherapists—and 
with laboratory and radiological facilities. It was soon 
realised, however, that the cost of providing numbers of 
health centres on this scale would be prohibitive, even if 
patients and practioners wanted them and even if a limit 
had not been suddenly placed on health service expenditure. 

As a result, the amount voted for health centres in Eng- 
Jand and Wales has gradually fallen and is now only a token 
figure. But during the last few years a great deal of atten- 
tion has been directed towards improving the status and 
standards of general practice. The Danckwerts award 
increased the doctors’ pay; but the award was made 
conditional upon a better method of distributing the 
pool from which they are paid, with the object -of safe- 
guarding the standard of medical service. It is significant 
that the terms of reference of the working party set up in 
1952 to devise the new method of distribution included 
the stimulation of group practice, for & had frequently been 
suggested that by working together general practitioners 
would lose their professional isolation and would be ‘able 
to give more time to their patients. 

Group practice is the old health centre writ very small 
indeed. The capital cost of one centre would be at least 
£200,000 today. The working party recommended that 
£100,000 should be set aside from the general practitioners’ 
poo] each year to promote group practice in the country as 
a whole. This sum, it has now been decided, will be avail- 
able in interest-free loans to doctors working in groups 
who wish to provide new practice premises or improve their 
existing ones. Few doctors will benefit to begin with, for 
a simple surgery built by six doctors at their own expense 
and described recently in the Lancet cost £10,000. But 
the annual sum will eventually be added to by repayments 
of the loans ; and in any case it is better to start experi- 
mentally than to launch out on a large scale before the 


advantages of group practice are firmly established and their 
weaknesses—if any—overcome. 
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Latin American Customers 


sir—Your article in the issue of 
ebruary 6th rightly stresses the limita- 
tions of possible Governmental support. 
Only five countries (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay) regulate 
their imports on a bilateral basis, and 
thereby invite some bargaining. In four 
ther countries (Bolivia, Colombia, 
“Ecuador, Nicaragua) all imports require 
licences, but choice of country is left to 
the individual importer. Ten countries 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, 
Peru, Salvador, Venezuela) exercise no 
yntrol over most of their imports. 
[n Mexico the discrimination is mainly 
reographical. Nothing can therefore re- 
lieve us of the necessity to compete on 
juality, price, delivery and credit terms. 
In the exports I am connected with (light 
‘ngineering, hardware, semi-consumer 
goods) we are gradually and painfully 
irriving at competitive levels. It is on 
ilesmanship that we are still woefully 
behind. Some British manufacturers are 
well established in the Americas and—in 
the main—they handle their own exports. 
Che majority rely on orders coming 
through export merchants, without any 
serious effort to help. 
German manufacturers produce well- 
presented Spanish catalogues with full 


pecifications, price lists in dollars and- 


terling, etc. Normally the Hamburg 
‘xporter can answer an overseas enquiry 
by return airmail. The British exporter 
must usually make do with inadequate 
literature (English text, cwts., Imperial 
gallons, etc.), and has to collect piece- 
meal technical details, weights and 
packing specifications. By the time this 
is done, together with the translations 
and calculations, the business has prob- 
ably gone elsewhere. Things are not 
helped by the “one price only” policy 
of most manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions, with no provision for the exporters’ 
pains, costs and credit risks. He is 
miraculously expected to sell at a higher 
price than the manufacturer himself (or 
another making the same article) is pre- 
pared to accept for direct shipment. 

In Germany an overriding export 
discount, together with tax refunds 
borne by the manufacturers) enables the 
Hamburg firms to keep several travellers 
on the road, where we may have just 
me. A common complaint of our 
-xporters is that the appointed overseas 
igents—however reputable—after a 
while tend to fall asleep. The Germans 
counter this by posting a - full-time 
member of their staff to the agents’ 
offices abroad, normally with the assis- 
tance .of the interested manufacturers. 

A very close manufacturer-exporter 
co-operation is characteristic of the 


Letters to the Editor 





Swedish foreign trade. 
firms are linked to industrial concerns on 
a joint venture basis, and the “ all goods ” 
exporter is rather an exception. We may 


Many export 


eventually adopt something like the 
German-Swedish methods, or decide on 
more direct exporting by the industry, or 
evelve new principles. Certainly we can- 
not carry on with the present buyer- 
seller relation of exporter and producer, 
with the conflicting interests it breeds 
and with nobody really responsible for a 
planned and sustained sales campaign.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1 L. SHIPMAN 


German Illwill to Britain 


Sir—Having followed the conflict of 
views arising from Herr Friedensburg’s 
letter in your issue of January 16th, 
may I be permitted to add a few words ? 

Although it seems obvious that Herr 
Friedensburg, in his capacity of former 
Buergermeister of Berlin, should have 
known better, many of the facts listed 
in Messrs Mayhew and _ Robinson’s 
letter are littl known in Germany. 
Although in the journalistic profession 
myself, I was completely unaware of 
these facts, and hoping to get some 
comfort by finding others as ignorant, 
I asked a great number of acquaintances 
of mine about the matter in question. 
The result was appalling indeed: none 
of them, although generally  well- 
informed, had ever realised the extent 
of British help to Germany. One 
wonders what the reasons are. I am 
certain, at least as far as the persons I 
talked to are concerned, that this is not 
just a case of stubbornness, bias or the 
like. 

May I suggest that you are now har- 
vesting the fruits of the failure of your 
Government’s information _ service ? 
Who, in Germany, has heard of a 
British information programme only 
half the size of the American effort ? 
Deeds you don’t advertise are generally 
little appreciated, let alone activities you 
don’t even care to talk about. Nowa- 
days, a flat statement of one’s case will 
not do ; facts must rather be presented 
in such a manner as to persuade and 
win over public opinion. In doing so, 
however, truth must not be distorted in 
its real meaning. Thus, during the past 
many a thoughtful German observer 
was surprised -at the little regard your 
Government, acting through the UK 
High Commission in Germany, showed 
for the power of ‘public opinion. The 
United States, apparently, was much 
more wisely advised on this score. But, 
may be, I am all wrong because I 
haven’t had access to the proper infor- 
mation.—Yours. faithfully, 
Frankfurt-am-Main Kaus BetzEn 
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Imperial By Default 


Sir—Is your journal the latest to imply 
(on January 23rd) that Australia is 
amongst the dominions that have had 
recourse to “their war-accumulated 
sterling balances, which have now been 
drawn down”? The allegation has 
been made explicitly in other sections of 
the London Press. There is no sub- 
stance in it. Australia’s sterling balances 
are more than 24 times as great as the 
£A200 million held at the end of the 
war. Even during the 1952 recession, 
the balances remained at least 75 per 
cent higher than the 1945 figure. 


Australia has, indeed, run down some 
of the sterling balances which have 
accrued through capital inflow rather 
than balance of payment surpluses since 
the war. The net addition to the 
balances is not as great as the capital 
inflow over the period. But if that is 
a ground for British complaint, the argu- 
ment will require skill in the couching. 
Had Australia not converted some of 
the huge inflow of funds into physical 
imports, the results would have been 
extremely inflationary. 


Australia has been charged with a 
second crime of having spent more 
dollars than it contributed to the dollar 
pool. It has, in fact, taken a net $207 
million from the pool in four years, 
Nobody is particularly proud of that, 
but it might be remembered that in the 
postwar period Australia has been con- 
currently a creditor to sterling, in the 
sense that it has accumulated £A350 
million of sterling balances, after deduct- 
ing the equivalent of all the dollar 
deficits. If it had been the other way 
round, if Britons had piled up a creditor 
position with Australia amounting to 15 
per cent of their national income, they 
might understand why it is irksome to be 
compelled, in spite of that credit 
balance, to send Treasury officials 
traipsing around the world on yearly 
quests for relatively puny loans (of the 
order of £Aro million) in Swiss or dollar 
currencies. Again, however, Australia is 
now making more strenuous efforts not 
to drain the dollar pool. This year, 
despite the low American purchases of 
wool, it is hoped to break even.—Yours 
faithfully, T. M. FrrzGerRaLtp 
Sydney 


[How can it be said that Australia has 
been currently a creditor in sterling if its 
borrowing (i.e., the capital inflow) has 
exceeded its lending (ie., on the sterling 
balances) ?——EbrrTor. | 


Top of the Form 


Smr—We have been readers of The 
Economist for some time and were rather 
shocked upon reading the issue ‘of 
January 23rd. On page 222, under the 
heading “ Kalahari Cattle,” we find that 
you have named the ocean washing the 
south-east shores of South Africa as the 
Pacific Ocean, when, of course, it should 
be the Indian Ocean.—Yours faithfully, 

J. BARBER » 

D. Epwarps 
Brentwood School 
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Redistribution 


and 


SOCIAL POLICY 


A set of studies edited by 


Alan T. Peacock 


Reader in Public Finance, 
University of London 


Mr. Peacock has brought together 
some original studies of income 
redistribution and social policy in 
a number of important countries 
with differing economic structures. 
While the main emphasis is on the 
techniques used in the measurement 
of income redistribution, some of 
the authors have considered in 
detail the economic consequences 
of income redistribution _ itself. 
Much of the statistical data is being 
published for the first time and it 
should be of interest to economists 
and statisticians, as well as to those 
concerned more directly with the 
formation and execution of social 
policy. 
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Britain in the 
World Economy 


SIR DENNIS ROBERTSON 
“brings his powers of scrupu- 
lously fair appraisal and darting 
wit to bear on the principal 
problems of British capital in- 
vestment and _ sterling - dollar 
relationships.” —The Economist 

7s. 6d. net 


Western Enterprise 
in Far Eastern 
Economic 
Development 


Professor G. C. ALLEN and 
AUDREY C. DONNITHORNE 
An objective description of the 
activities of Western firms in 
China and Japan from the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
until recent years. 20s. net 


Introduction to the 


Economic History 
of China 


E. STUART KIRBY, Professor 


of Economics, University of 
Hong Kong. A vivid and realistic 
characterization of the develop- 
ment and prospects of China in 
particular and Asian Societies in 
general. 18s. net 


Theory of 
Economic 
Dynamics 


M. KALECKI. This work is 
published in lieu of second edi- 
tions of Dr. Kalecki’s Essays in 
the Theory of Economic Fluctua- 
tions and Studies in Economic 
Dynamics, which have been 
merged and thoroughly _re- 
written. 18s. net 


Full Employment 
in a Free Society 


LORD BEVERIDGE. A re- 
port on the methods of prevent- 
ing Mass-Unemployment, this 
work is a sequel to the Beveridge 
Report and deals with employ- 
ment in peace and war and its 
internal and international impli- 
cations. 4th imp. 18s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Books & Publications 


Soviet Economic Challenge 


SOVIET ECONOMIC 
Conditions and Perspectives. 


Edited by Abram Bergson. 
Row, Peterson and Co. (USA). 382 pages. 


GROWTH: 


"T HIS book is the fruit of a conference 

in which 31 leading American 
specialists pooled their knowledge in 
order to appraise various aspects of 
Soviet economic development and to 
‘xplore uncharted roads of future 
growth. The resulting retrospect and 
prospect has been hailed in some 
quarters as the most important event in 
economic writing since the publication 
* Keynes’s “General Theory.” This 
is rather silly ; obviously there is little in 
common between a major theoretical 
work by an original thinker and. the 
ollective stock-taking by researchers in 
in applied branch still in its infancy. 
Furthermore, a symposium is almost 
bound by its very nature to be uneven 
in quality. Yet, in one respect this book 
ould and should create a stir. The 
‘xceptionally rapid growth of the 
national cake throughout the Soviet 
world implicit in most of the arguments 
in this book might well shock many 
complacent Western economists sitting 
on this side of the iron curtain like 
Chinese mandarins behind their wall. 

The claims of Soviet propaganda are 
normally dismissed with a shrug. But 
this is a critical, in some cases a very 
critical, appraisal. Its authors cannot be 
suspected of any sympathy for the Soviet 
regime and its methods or accused of 
naive credulity. Some contributors have 
rather erred on the side of undue cau- 
tion, approaching every Soviet figure 
with utmost suspicion.. Even so, after 
deflating the exaggerated Soviet claims 
out of recognition, American experts 
greed that Soviet national income is 
probably rising by about six and a half 
to seven per cent per annum and that 
industrial production is expanding even 
more rapidly. This is an incomparably 
faster rate than that prevailing in any 
Western country. It should also be 
remembered that Soviet growth is unin- 
terrupted by slumps and that the years 
chosen to compute this average were not 
years of “boom” reconstruction but 
normal peace years. 

In the economic race between East and 
West, the older industrialised states 
started miles ahead and, thanks to Ameri- 
can supremacy, still enjoy a fair advan- 
tage. Yet, in a handicap race over a 
long distance the runner with a longer 
stride is bound to close the gap. On the 
other hand, the late starter often spurts 
for a while and then slows down. Can 
Russia maintain its pace ? Many factors 
point to the contrary: the scope for bor- 


rowing technological advances from else- 
where is narrowing ; the rate of growth 
of the industrial labour force is slacken- 
ing ; the necessary provision for housing, 
transport and so on cannot be postponed 
indefinitely. But the law of diminishing 
returns is not a safe guide in a changing 
society. One of the contributors, after 
balancing the pros and cons, came to the 
conclusion that 

Soviet industrial output in the next 

decades will increase at a rate not very 

much less than the prewar rate . . . and 
substantially greater than the United 

States rate... . 

Professor Hodgman suggested a rate of 
about 8 per cent per annum as a reason- 
able guess. At that pace Soviet output 
in 1970 would be four and a half times 
as great as in 1950. 

The prospect is staggering, but since 
the subject-matter is dynamic accurate 
prophecies are not an easy task. This 
book was written before Stalin’s death 
and the assumption in most arguments 
was that light industry would be 
neglected and investment concentrated 
on heavy industry. The pledge made 
by Stalin’s successors to improve rapidly 
the consumer’s lot may affect this 
premise, though it is unlikely’ to slow 
down the rate of growth very consider- 
ably. Thus, unless the West lengthens 
and steadies its stride, the Soviet Union 
and its third of the world will progres- 
sively narrow the gap. One may dislike 
the regime, its methods, even the com- 
position and use of its final product ; it 
would be foolish to ignore its economic 
achievements Efficiency is one of 
history’s criteria. 

Professor Bergson has placed many in 
his debt by collecting and editing the 
fruits of this conference. The book is 
aimed primarily at the expert and should 
provide him with a mine of information 
and a basis for argument (luckily the 
participants themselves did not see eye 
to eye on every topic). But it could and 
should also be read with profit by all 
interested in foreign affairs and particu- 
larly by economists. The essays and 
comments may be uneven, but here at 
least is presented a summary of the 
West’s knowledge of the Soviet economy 
in all its aspects. Here the Western 
economist can find, written in his own 
terminology, much to learn and to com- 
pare, and should he seek to find some 
more the copious footnotes are a guide to 
further reading. The veil of percentages 
covering the Soviet economy repels out- 
siders, but when it is gently lifted by an 
obliging hand there is no longer an 
excuse. The Chinese paid dearly for 


their mandarins’ lack of curiosity. 
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The Gadarene Peers 


MR BALFOUR’S POODLE 
By Roy Jenkins. 
Heinemann. 224 pages. 2ls. 


*“"T*HE House of Lords is not the 

watchdog of the constitution ; it 
is Mr Balfour’s poodle.” Thus Lloyd 
George in 1908, and this book is a his- 
tory of the famous political dog-fight 
which began with the overwhelming 
Liberal victory in the election of January, 
1906, and worked up to its climax in the 
rejection of “the People’s Budget” in 
1909 and the enforced enactment of the 
Parliament Bill in 1911. As_ political 
stories go it is the best in our annals, 
even though it lacks the huge popular 
turmoils that accompanied the enact- 
ment of the Reform Bill of 1832. It is 
high political comedy undisturbed by 
crowd scenes. The crowds looked on. 
They did not even bother to vote at any- 
thing like their full strength in the 1910 
elections. 

Mr Jenkins tells his story extremely 
well and, though he is himself a Socialist 
MP of the younger generation, with a 
most commendable impartiality. He 
threads his way through the often 
tangled story, the biographies of all the 
leading actors at his elbow, with unfail- 
ing dexterity. A good example of his 
skill is furnished by his account of the 
interventions of Lord Knollys., Here is 
certainly a confusing tale and the reader 
will feel that the author has got to the 
bottom of it. Balfour and Lansdowne 
are of course his principal characters, 
and though Mr Jenkins does not much 
admire either of them, he treats them 
with fairness and understanding. 

Almost everyone, even Mr Amery, 
would agree today that the Lords acted 
with Gadarene absurdity in rejecting the 
Budget and “ die-harding ” over the Par- 
liament Bill, and, since they were by 
nature just as sensible as we are, the 
question arises, why did they do it? 
Partly, they were intoxicated by the suc- 
cessful results of their wholesale rejec- 
tion of Liberal measures in 1893-95. 
Partly, by the maladroitness of the 1906 
Government in offering them such easily 
slaughtered lambs as the Education Bill 
of 1906 and the Licensing Bill of 1908, 
measures demanded by political pressure 
groups with no popular appeal behind 
them. But there is a further reason. 
There were “Bloods” in those days. 
Many will have recently read Mrs Wood- 
ham-Smith’s book, “ The Reason Why.” 
Though Cardigan and Lucan had long 
been dead there was still plenty of what 
one may call Cardiganism in the British 
aristocracy. 

Even those who think they know the 
story well will probably add to their 
knowledge by reading this book. One 
knew, for example, that the two elections 
of 1910 produced almost identical results, 
but did one realise that 56 seats changed 
their allegiance, 27 from Government to 
Opposition and 29 from Opposition to 
Government ? In pre-radio days each 
constituency was much more swayed by 
local prowess. It is also a little known 
fact that only 24 out of the 44 Finance 
Bills since the enactment of the Parlia- 
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ment Bill have been certified by the 
Speaker as Money Bills and_ thus 
exempted from interference in “ another 
place.” But the other place has not 
interfered. The burnt child. ... 


Mr Hoover’s Rehash 


THE MEMOIRS’ OF HERBERT 
HOOVER. Vol. III The Great Depression, 
1929-1941. 

Hollis and Carter. 518 pages. 30s. 


' NV RS HOOVER and I left the 
i¥i White House without regrets 
except that the job of recovery and 
some needed reforms were incomplete.” 
This sentence stands out as prominently 
as the Washington Monument from the 
surrounding prose of Mr Hoover's 
“ Memoirs,” not only as a masterpiece 
of historical understatement but also as 
the solitary admission these pages afford 
that Mr Hoover’s tenure of the presi- 
dency was in any respect inadequate. 
For soo pages Mr Hoover looks back 
er his years in office and the New 
Deal epoch that followed them, and fails 
io find any errors in the first or any 
virtues in the second. A depression ? 


OV 


Certainly there was a depression. But 
‘jt was none of the Republicans’ doing. 
Initially it was only a “readjustment ” 
such as a healthy American economy 
must needs make from time to time. By 
early 1931 President Hoover’s corrective 
programme operating well within the 
limits imposed by “the American 
System ”) was already restoring America 


to health. But then infection from the 
European plague spot caught America 
while it was still convalescent, swept it 
imto a high fever and exposed it to the 
still more deadly maladies of collec- 
tivism and regimentation. A Democratic 
Congress thwarted Dr Hoover’s efforts 
10 minister to America’s needs and a 
dishonest election campaign drove him 
from his patient’s side. Worse still, 
Dr Roosevelt deliberately aggravated her 
condition in order to win the greater 
credit for effecting a cure. Did he then 
effect a cure ? Certainly not. The New 
Deal offered remedies more deadly than 
the disease, took advantage indeed of the 
patient’s weakness to inflict on her a 
fate worse than death. Thus the title 
of this volume, “The Great Depression,” 
refiects no careless error of taking the 
part of the whole ; as Mr Hoover sees 
it, the Depression continues throughout 
all the years of Rooseveltian “ recovery ” 
and was only terminated by the substi- 
tution of a war for a peace economy. 
This is not necessarily a discreditable 
thesis and Mr Hoover is a man who has 
every right to defend himself against the 
short-run verdicts of the thirties. This 
volume ought, therefore, to be a wel- 
come addition to the history of the 
period, a first-hand restatement of the 
case for the losing side. Alas, it is none 
of these things. It is a dreary, sodden 
rehash of Mr Hoover’s state papers and 
mablic speeches. (“I have never de- 
livered a ghost-written public statement 
of importance.” Oh too, too solid flesh!) 
It adds nothing—and, worse, takes 
nothing away—from all that Mr Hoover 


said at the time. It reveals something 
of his feelings, but nothing of his per- 
sonal or official relations that was not 
known at the time. It is the record of 
a man more sinned against than sinning, 
but it stifles incipient sympathy beneath 
blankets of self-righteousness. It pro- 
vides, in short, the perfect corrective to 
any revisionist history of the New Deal. 


A Wool Monopoly 


THE SHREWSBURY DRAPERS AND 
THE WELSH WOOL ‘TRADE IN THE 
XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. ; 
By T. C. Mendenhall. 

Oxford University Press. 255 pages. 21s. 


ee struggle between free trade and 
controlled marketing has a long 
history and is effectively illustrated by 
Dr Mendenhall’s study of the Welsh 
wool trade during the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the industrial revolu- 
tion. For two hundred years the Shrews- 
bury Drapers’ Company maintained a 
trading monopoly in cloth from the 
Welsh hills through the border markets 
to London, Bristol and abroad. In 
Wales, cloth making, employing 100,000 
people, was a cottage industry, under- 
taken mainly to supplement iarming or 
grazing, and there were no conveniently 
located towns in which to form craft 
gilds of clothiers. The farmers were too 
poor to organise the sale of their cloth 
direct to the London merchants, while 
the London merchants were reluctant to 
buy from the widely scattered producers 
of north and central Wales. This gave 
opportunities to the border towns ; but 
Shrewsbury gradually displaced its rivals, 
and the drapers being the largest body 
of experienced cloth dealers on the 
border established for themselves the role 
of capitalistic middlemen which. was 
almost unique in Britain’s wool trade. 

The drapers’ strength was based on 
their long experience as a gild; the 
capital which enabled them to pay cash 
badly needed by the Welsh producers ; 
better organisation than the shearmen 
who did the finishing processes in 
Shrewsbury ; and knowledge of the 
London cloth market at Blackwell Hall. 
Especially in Tudor times they were 
supported by Government authorities, 
who believed that organised marketing 
ensured the greatest good to the greatest 
number and was preferable to the 
uncertainties of free competition. The 
drapers’ monopoly was, however, fre- 
quently challenged. In Stuart times they 
were attacked on the ground that the 
multiplicity of buyers is the life of any 
market, and that the drapers impover- 
ished the Welsh producers and injured 
the export trade by forcing up prices in 
the London market. But the drapers 
showed constant vigilance, lobbied 
astutely in London, and by shrewd 
policies succeeded in guarding their 
monopoly against’ interlopers. 

Anyone interested in the results of 
specialised research into the economic 
history of -Britain’s main industry in 
Tudor and Stuart times will find much 
useful information in this book. The 
author has made good use of available 
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sources, and his study adds another 
region to those of Heaton and Ramsey 
for making a countrywide mosaic of the 
woollen industry and of trade in cloth. 


Shorter Notices 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 

By D. S. Chauhan. 

Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, Agra. 362 
pages. Rs 12. 


In this small volume Mr Chauhan has 
attempted to provide an introduction to the 
study of agricultural economics as a 
“specific aspect of the social science of 
economics,” illustrating and applying his 
generalisations and principles by reference 
to Indian conditions and problems. The 
treatment of the various subjects discussed 
is very unequal in method and value. Some 
topics are illustrated mainly by reference to 
the past, ignoring important recent develop- 
ments, whilst others include almost up-to- 
date material from the Five Year Plan. 

But although the author’s attitude is not 
always clearly expressed, his views are 
broadly based—bringing together data from 
various social spheres—and the policies 
advocated are sensible and realistic. For 
the European reader by far the most valu- 
able chapters are those on “ Resource 
Utilisation,” these include concise yet 
illuminating accounts of the River Valley 
and other rural development schemes which 
have been brought under the Five Year 
Plan. These accounts are well illustrated 
by simple maps (and tables) which help 
the reader to locate and visualise the nature, 
scope and progress of these projects in a 
manner not always achieved by the formid- 
able reports from official sources. 


On the other hand Mr Chauhan does not 
even mention the manifold agricultural 
problems arising from the prevailing land 
and tenure systems and policies, and com- 
pletely ignores a number of fundamental 
recent trends, such as the movement 
towards the abolition of Zamindari and the 
community projects sponsored by the Five 
Year Plan. It is true that the latter projects 
had not actually been started when Mr 
Chauhan wrote his book, but they were 
projected ; and it is a pity that he did not 
discuss their potentialities, as he seems to 
be well qualified by temperament and out- 
look to appreciate their importance. 


* 


SOVIET UNION IN MAPS. 
Edited by George Goodall. 
George Philip, 33 pages. 4s. 6d. 


The object of this atlas is to give a 
general picture of the Soviet Union’s back- 
ground and development. It contains 
historical, physical, political, climatic, 
economic and communications maps, each 
accompanied by interesting explanatory 
notes. 

Although the maps are clear the agri- 
cultural pages are confused by the use of 
red names of crops and livestock over- 
printed upon a too heavily detailed black 
base map. Greater effect could have been 
achieved if the number of:towns on the 
black key had been reduced and all rail- 
ways omitted—these are adequately pro- 
vided for on maps devoted to rail com- 
munications. A defect is the absence of 
maps or charts illustrating the output of 
the Soviet Union’s major industries com- 
pared with the output of similar industries 
in other countries. 

Apart from these criticisms this atlas 
provides a most interesting source of infor- 
mation at very low cost. 
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To those 
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NE may be hypnotised in more ways than 
O one. A daily newspaper can exert a hypnotic 
spell which can gradually lull the mind into a 
trance. When this is likely to happen — it is time 
to turn to a newspaper such as the Manchester 
Guardian. ; 

Please do not think, however, that you will be 
turning from the dangerous—to the dull. The 
Manchester Guardian is a stimulating newspaper. 
Its pages will enliven you. Its writings will delight 
you. 

First and doremost the Manchester Guardian 
believes in telling the truth. It will not bow to the 
private prejudices, whims or weaknesses of the 
reader. It comments— but does n6ét court the 
popular view. It reports—but does not pry. 

Can you take it? Are you willing to change from 

the hothouse of sensationalism and sentimentality 

—to the keen, fresh air of reason and good writing? 

If so, the Manchester Guardian is your newspaper! 
If you have any difficulty in 


getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write toz 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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In 1947 the chief U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations asked of his fellow 
delegates: 


“W here will we find a place where rail- 
roads and wonderful highways and a 
great river all come together to bear the 
burden of humanity and of goods and 
of communications .. ?” 


That place for the United Na- 


tions’ headquarters was found 
in New York. 


No city is more truly a meeting 
place for exchanging the goods 
of the world. Through the Port 
of New York flows about half 
of the $25 billion or mare in 
cargoesthat makes up America’s 
foreign trade. Out go machine 
tools and farm implements .. . 
flour and fertilizer... bulldozers 
and bicycles... shoes and steel 


2 creme secon. cea” $e PON 9 bad 


NE: PCE eee mesenatie renee 


lll 


-_ “meeting place of nations 


and petroleum and a thousand 
other items. 


In come olives from Greece, 
woolens from Britain, cameras 
from Germany, cheesés from 
Switzerland, and many other 
products from many other coun- 
tries—making overseas trade 
truly a two-way street. 


The Chase knows this story of 
two-way trade; has helped to 
write many a chapter. In Greater 
New York alone, you'll find 29 
Chase offices engaged in financ- 
ing overseas trade... one in the 
very shadow of the U. N. Sec- 
retariat Building. Within the 
United States, the Chase has the 
largest correspondent system 
of any American bank. Abroad 
you'll find Chase branches and 
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representatives’ offices in Euv- 
rope, Latin America, the Far 
East—and in market places 
around the globe Chase main- 
tains close working relation- 
ships with leading banks. 


If you do business in the States, why 
don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
A United States Corporation with Limited Liability 


LONDON: 6 Lombard Street, E. C. 3 
46 Berkeley Square. W. | 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Security by Numbers 


Washington, D.C. 
T was on October 23rd last year that a special press 
release from the White House quoted a report, from 
Mr Philip Young, the chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, stating that 1,456 civil servants had been 
“ separated ” under the new security scheme by the end 
f September. This new scheme had only been in opera- 
tion since May 27th, and the obvious haste with which the 
report had been compiled, 
two months before Mr 
Young was obliged by execu- 
tive order to ,provide it, 
roused suspicions that were 
only heightened by the reck- 
less use to which it was soon 
put by speakers associated 
with the Administration. In 
January, in his message on 
the state of the Union, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower advanced 
the figure to 2,200 and, while 
no one questions the Presi- 
dent’s integrity, many people 
suspect that political strate- 

gists are lurking behind it. 
Under Mr  Truman’s 
loyalty programme a civil 
servant could be dismissed 
if there were “ reasonable 
grounds” for thinking him 
“disloyal”; now no civil 
servant can retain his posi- 
tion unless this is considered 
“ clearly consistent with the 
interests of national 
ecurity.” President Eisen- 
hower has laid it down that no man should be publicly 
‘abelled disloyal except in a court of law, but that on. the 
ther hand to serve the government is a privilege and not 
i right. Obviously this broad approach has much to recom- 
mend it, but its whole essence is that suspected subversive 
activity is only one among many possible reasons or com- 
binations of reasons for the removal of a civil servant. To 
guide the responsible heads of government departments, 
eleven types of conduct are defined as being inconsistent 
with security. They include, of course, sabotage, espionage, 








“Gosh, It Isn’t Even Safe To Resign Any More” 


Herblock in the Washington Post sé 


unauthorised disclosure of secret information, and so on. 
But they also include other wide categories of behaviour, 
such as “any criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral or 
notoriously disgraceful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants 
to excess, drug addiction or sexual perversion”; and 
“ membership, affiliation or sympathetic association” with 
a comprehensive list of undesirable groups or individuals. 
A civil servant in any position, not merely a sensitive one, 
is to be dismissed if any facts 
come to light which “furnish 
reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected 
to coercion, influence or 
pressure.” 

It seems clear from case 
histories, such as_ those 
recently published in a series 
of articles in the Washington 
Daily News, a _ Scripps- 
Howard paper, that all these 
definitions are being strictly 
construed. Men and women 
are being discharged . as 
“security risks” for occur- 
rences which have no con- 
nection with subversion and 
would not be regarded as 
disqualifications in most 
spheres of employment. 
While the government is 
fully entitled to take this 
attitude if it wishes, there 
seems to be no excuse for the 
use by responsible people of 
total figures relating to 
security” in arguments 
concerned with “ subversion.” Indeed, the only hope of 
success for President Eisenhower’s policy for the civil 
service, after all the emotion that has been spilt, would 
seem to lie in restraint and calm on the part of his sup- 
porters. 

But if there is one motive which works upon the Presi- 
dent’s advisers more powerfully that the desire to show 
before the next election that the Democrats really did 
leave a “mess” in Washington, it is the desire to show 
that a Republican Administration is capable of clearing it 
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up without assistance from even a Republican Congress. 
The Administration’s new brooms must be seen at work, 
and the hastily compiled total of security risks discharged 
was triumphantly compared with the number of dismissals 
for disloyalty under Mr Truman, rather as if a Communist 
production norm had been overfulfilled. | Mr Bernard 
Shanley, who as counsel to the President ought to have 
known better, boasted in a. speech in New Jersey that 
“1.456 subversives have been kicked out of government 
since the President took office.” Both Senator McCarthy 
and the President have used the figure—the Senator to 
how how large the danger of subversion was proving to be, 
the President to demonstrate how rapidly it was being 
removed. In this atmosphere one of the main objects of the 
new policy was lost. The stigma of being “a security risk ” 
s now no less than that of being considered “ disloyal ” ; it 


+ 
i 


s only more easily acquired. 


* 


It was hardly surprising therefore that the figure of 1,456, 
and the later one of 2,200, should have been scrutinised 
Reporters used every chance of discovering how 
many of these “separations” were of people representing 
genuine security risks and how many of the security risks 
were genuine subversives. Mr Young admitted at the outset 
that only 863 of the 1,456 had actually been dismissed ; 
the remainder had resigned when they became aware that 
the government had adverse information about them. This, 
of course, does not necessarily mean that they were admit- 
ting the charges ; as some of the case histories in the Wash- 
ington Daly News show, many may have resigned because 
they did not relish being suspended for months without 
pay, incurring heavy legal expenses, and trying to refute 
allegations that were anything but clear. Moreover, on 
January 13th the President conceded at his press confer- 
ence that, when sending in their figures to be consolidated 
by the Civil Service Commission, some departments might 
have included people who had left their jobs in the normal 
way without being aware that there was derogatory informa- 
tion about them or that they were being investigated. 

The Navy had already conceded as much and the Alsop 
brothers, in their syndicated column, have claimed that 
there has been the same type of inflation in the State 
Department. They say that, of the 306 “ security risks ” 
in that department which helped to make up the total of 
1,456, only 29 were “dismissed for cause,” and that Mr 
Scott McLeod, the department’s security officer, admitted 
that not one was a Communist; only 11 cases involved 
“joyalty reasons,” and the investigation of 7 of these had 
been begun under the Democrats. Mr McLeod also 
admitted, in public, that his detailed regulations for deciding 
these cases were published less than three months before the 
Civil Service Commission’s report appeared, and that by 
the beginning of this year no final hearings had yet been 
held under the new system. When Mr Brownell, the 
Attorney General, for whom complete credit for the 
programme had been claimed by his patron, Mr Dewey, 
was closely questioned about the figures, he refused to 
answer for anything except the Department of Justice, 
where “the majority of cases did not involve disloyalty, 
but other types of security risks.” In fact “only one” of 
the men dismissed from that department had been a former 
member of the Communist Party. 


eetucalic 
critically. 
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Congress, as well as the press, has taken up the trail. 
The Un-American Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives has called for an analysis of the figures, and 
the senior Democrat on the committee has said that only 
seven of the President’s total of 2,200 were Communists 
or members of organisations on the Attorney General’s list 
of subversive groups. A Republican Representative has 
said that her information is that “ten per cent or less” of 
the cases involved any question of disloyalty. Even among 
the Administration’s supporters there is growing uneasiness 
about what newspaper writers are calling the “ numbers 
game ” and “political fakery.” 

What looked like a shrewd move in psychological war- 
fare on the home front last October appears rather less than 
inspired today. The President has promised to see if the 
figures cannot be analysed and no one is going to let him 
forget the promise. Meanwhile the civil servant’s lot is 
not a happy one, for if he is so bold as to resign he cannot 
know what kind of reputation will be pinned on his back 
as he walks out of the door. 


Every Man a Capitalist ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE New York Stock Exchange, eager to expand the 
pool of investment capital which underlies its activities, 
has at last put into operation its much-discussed monthly 
investment plan for people of moderate means. The first 
purchase, bearing evidence of having been as carefully 
planned in advance as is the appearance of the first man to 
cut a ribbon and cross a new bridge, took place at one 
minute after the exchange opened on January 25th. The 
purchasers were a married couple in a suburban area who 
bought 1.1794 shares of a copper stock at $32 a share. 
They plan to spend $40 a month (including the broker’s 
commission) regularly on such shares, over a period of at 
least two years. Under the new plan, the minimum which 
can be invested is $40 a quarter ; the maximum is $1,000 a 
month. That same day 657 other shares of American 
companies were sold to 484 other individual participanis 
in the new plan, and by the beginning of the second week 
4,054 shares had been bought for 1,674 individual accounts. 
In a market which considers business poor when fewer 
than a million shares change hands in a day, the first week’s 
experience with the new plan is hardly impressive. But 
this campaign is long-term. Its proponents point with 
pride, nof to the small number of shareholders who have 
already embarked on buying plans (and who may or may 
not have been new to the market), but to the great number 
of inquiries at investment houses which resulted from news- 
paper and magazine advertising during the week. 

It is no new discovery that risk capital of the kind which 
nourishes the stock exchanges has not been expanding in 
proportion to the growth of the American population. The 
creation of great fortunes, once the mainstay of the markets, 
has been discouraged by taxation, and the prosperous 
middle-classes have failed to fill the gap. Just how marked 
their abstinence has been was the subject of a recent study 
by the Brookings Institution, which found that only about 
6,500,000 Americans are shareholders, and that only one 
out of every eight adults financially able to buy shares 
actually does so. Among professional men and merchants, 
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I get three clear weeks 


there, flying TCA”. 


“This is my twelfth trip. When you 


have business to do in different places, 


thinking in terms of time and comfort, 





Ask your Travel Agent about 
TCA’s services to and across 
Canada and to major U.S. 
cities. And now also—direct 
flights from London and 
Prestwick to Toronto. 


. Bie Gamer Tape 
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CANADA—LESS THAN A DAY BY TCA 


TCA is the only way.” 


Flying in pressurised 
comfort above the Atlantic 


? LONDON—MONTREAL 
return £149.14. 0* 
PRESTWICK—MONTREAL 
return £138. 3 .0* : 
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Pastures Green 


GRASSLAND is one of Britain’s greatest national resources, for 
grass is the natural food of cattle and sheep, and upon its 
abundance and quality depends the production of more meat 
and milk. To-day—in a world seriously short of these things 
—the improvement and development of grassland is recognised 
as the foundation of our agricultural expansion. It has not 


always been so, and it is largely due to the vision and patient 


| researches of a few pioneers that the essential knowledge and 


| techniques are now available to the British farmer. I.C_I. 


was among the first to apply scientific methods to the many 
problems connected with growing grass, raising its nutritional 
value and ensuring that the most efficient use is made of it. 


As long ago as 1928, an I.C.I. experimental farm was 


| established at Jealott’s Hill in Berkshire where practical 


research in grassland management was undertaken. 

The benefits of this and other work have been far-reaching 
—from the development of new methods for controlling the 
grazing of cattle to the production of improved fertilisers. 
I.C.I.’s “* Nitro-Chalk ” for example, has shown remarkable 
results as a grassland fertiliser. Its use not only raises the feod 
value of grass, but makes it grow more abundantly and for a 
longer period, thus extending the grazing season and helping 
to save imports of cattle feeding-stuffs. Another I.C.I. 
development is the drying of grass by machines, a method 
which makes it possible to preserve its full nutritive value 
almost indefinitely. I.C.I. is still pioneering, and the new 


knowledge of grassland problems that it is gaining will help 


| the British farmer to produce still more from British acres. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Lower-deck lounge 


Greater luxury at 144 less cost! 


BETWEEN LONDON AND NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 


Limited passenger list ensures more room, comfort, 


personal service. 


Direct by double-decked Stratocruisers daily to New 
York ; weekly to Montreal. 


Every seat fully-reclining. 


Until March 31, New York return £217.18.0 instead 
of £254; Montreal return £210.3.0 instead of £245. 


More sleepers! Increased number of foam-soft private Now more spacious than ever J 


berths on every flight (slight extra charge). 
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B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Yonsult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent Street, W.1(M AY iT . 7 & 
6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. one 
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nly just over IO per cent own shares, while fewer than 
lf the business executives, the group with the highest 
oportion of share ownership, hold shares of any kind, 
on in their own companies. 
Mr Keith Funston, the president of the New York Stock 
‘change, is given official credit for the fiercely debated 
vay-as-you-go ” plan by which the exchange hopes to 
the savings of these potential investors. It was hailed, 
the beginning, as a method of investing on the instalment, 
hire-purchase, plan by which Americans customarily 
vest in automobiles, refrigerators and television sets, but 
is kind of publicity has been firmly repressed. Mr 
unston’s letter of November 30th to members of the 
«change calls the scheme a “ monthly investment plan ” to 
isfy “ the widespread demands for a uniform method of 
vuying listed shares by regular periodic purchases on a 
1y-as-you-go cash basis.” He also notes that it is 
esigned to reduce book-keeping and office work, so that 
ember firms. can handle small recurring transactions 
rofitably on the usual.commission basis. This is important 
) the investment business, which is beset by rising labour 
sts and is not yet able to apply the customary American 
res of the assembly line and the mechanised process. 
[t is hoped by the proponents of the plan that companies 
hing, or willing, to sell their shares to their own employees 
y be allowed to deduct the appropriate monthly payments 
m the pay cheque, but certain legal difficulties have not 
t been cleared’ up. In a period of falling employment, 
en men are finding their pension rights imperilled by the 
eat of lay-offs and reductions in staff, it is only reasonable 
it a new scheme which assumes.a steady income for at 
ist two years should be given the closest scrutiny. This is 
even though purchasers may cry off without incurring any 
venalty. Responsible officials can hardly take the small 
wn doctor in Texas, who optimistically signed up for $999 
rth of shares a month for two years, as typical. 


* 


So far the New York Stock Exchange, where the monthly 
estment plan originated, is the only one to put it into 
ictice. The American Exchange in New York (formerly 
nown by the more picturesque name of the Curb Exchange) 
considered, but not adopted it. The reason given is 
iat whereas the New York Exchange has among its member 
rms two odd-lot houses big enough to take on the com- 
icated job of executing the orders, similar facilities do not 
‘ist among members of the. American Exchange. 
But outside New York City, the Midwest Exchange is 
tively considering adoption of the plan, and the Los 
ngeles Stock Exchange is arranging to offer invest-as-you- 
facilities on the West Coast. Boston is being bombarded 
y persuasive speakers beating an impressive packet of sell- 
ig Suggestions, explanatory booklets, sample advertisements 
idressed to the man in the street, lures aimed at the timid 
mail—all .of this prepared at considerable expense to 
ike things easy for the member firm to woo new customers. 
Meanwhile laymen who approach the problem from the 
vestor’s point of view make three points about it. In the 


irst place, the plan is an example of what is called, by the 


owing, straight dollar-averaging, a theory approved by that 
ection of the investing world which thinks that putting the 
ime number of dollars into the same shares over a period 
months, however their price may rise or fall, is a sound 
vay of getting one’s money’s worth. In the second place, 
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the fact that the plan has begun slowly, in a peried of 
economic uncertainty, may augur well for its future. If it 
wins adherents now, when men think twice about investing 
their money, it may hold them when financial decisions come 
more easily. 

The third observation, however, is that if any substan- 
tial change is to be made in the money-handling habits of 
the middle class it will be done only after a long and inten- 
sive educational campaign. Americans are moré wedded to 
their customary ways of doing things than the casual 
observer might suspect. They were told, during the depres- 
sion twenty years ago, that thrift was unpatriotic and that 
they ought to spend. But one of the lessons of that depres- 
sion seemed to be that security was the greatest good, the 
security obtained by keeping up payments on insurance, by 
paying taxes for protection against old age, and by joining 
private pension schemes. Now Americans are to be taught 
(at least by implication) that security lies in taking risks, that 
the wise security-seeker, as well as the patriot, buys ordinary 
shares, and with them a stake in the country’s future. 

This new campaign may work. A great deal of money and 
time is being spent in the hope that the ownership of 
American industry may be significantly widened and new 
life brought to the stock exchanges. But first there are 
ghosts to be exorcised—the shades of those clerks, 
messengers and lift operators who learned in the nineteen 
twenties how to invest their weekly pay in fractional shares 
and whose lessons cost them very dear. 


American Notes 





Money for the Asking 


HE chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr Martin, 
had the same reassuring but realistic approach to the 
present economic situation as did the other high officials 
who testified last week before Congress’s Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. But on the following day the 
Federal Reserve Banks began to reduce their rediscount 
rate from 2 to 1} per cent and made it look as if, when 
Mr Martin’s “ cautious optimism ” was assessed, the adjec- 
tive should be given more weight than the noun. The 
formal explanation was that the Federal Reserve System, 
in reducing its borrowing charges to its member banks, 
was merely recognising the end of the inflationary danger 
against which it had raised the rediscount rate a year earlier, 
and was bringing its charges into line with the general 
decline in other interest rates. Sound as are these reasons 
for the reduction, observers may be excused for seeing in it 
also an insurance by the Federal Reserve Board agdinst 
being blamed should the present readjustment deepen into a 
recession, as it was blamed last year when the boom turned 
into a readjustment. 

In fact, of course, the board long ago abandoned its 
restrictive money policy and has for months been encour- 
aging a steady easing of credit ; this has driven interest 
rates down until, in the last week of January, 3-month 
Treasury bills were cheaper than at any time since 1949. 
The drop in the rediscount rate is already affecting other 
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borrowing costs and it is thought to be only a matter of 
time until the downward trend is followed by the interest 
charged on business loans ; the basic prime rate has held 
at 33 per cent since last April. What the Federal Reserve 
Banks are in effect doing by lowering the rediscount rate 
is urging their members to expand the supply of credit, 


BANK LOANS AND BORROWINGS 
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and thus to make sure that shortage of funds does not pre- 
vent private enterprise from filling the gap left in the 
economy by the decline in government expenditure. How- 
ever, it is not a shortage of credit, but a shortage of demand 
for it, that has kept business loans so low recently. Demand 
is expected to improve as the spring taxpaying season draws 
near but, as long as inventories are being held down, the 
need for credit will be reduced. 


Cheap Rates at the Treasury 


T plentiful supply of money has made it possible for 
the Treasury to undertake the largest refunding opera- 
tion in American history at cheap rates. . Holders of five 
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types of government security, worth altogether over $20 
billion, were offered a 73-year bond at 25 per cent ; owners 
of the two securities maturing in February and March could, 
if they preferred, exchange into a I-year certificate at 1} 
per cent while the owners of the other three, which do not 
mature until June, may be offered another choice later. 
This may come at the end of March, when there will be 
room under the present debt ceiling for the Treasury to 
borrow new money, for the first time this year—unless 
meanwhile the Senate has agreed to raise the ceiling, some- 
thing which it is not inclined to do. It appears that holders 
of about $4 billion worth of the maturing securities are 
either waiting for another offer, or prefer to be paid in cash. 

The Treasury is expected to group all its borrowing into 
three or four similar large-scale operations this year, so 
that it will not have to go to the market so often—nine 
times—as it did last year. In spite of all the talk of 
lengthening out the maturities of the public debt in 1953, 
in fact at the beginning of 1954 nearly 27 per cent was 
due for repayment within twelve months, compared with 
only just over 1§ per cent a year earlier. But this situation 
has now been much improved: over $10 billion of the new 
longer-term bond has been taken up, compared with $6.6 
billion of the short-term certificate, and in addition 23 per 
cent is a more satisfactory rate than could have been obtained 
last year. 


NLRB’s Fifth Man 


f bs appointment of Mr Albert Beeson, a businessman, 
to fill the fifth place on the National Labour Relations 
Board has precipitated another of those disputes over 
“conflicts of interest” with which the history of the 
Eisenhower Administration has been studded. The law, 
which was passed in 1917, stipulates that no person or 
association or corporation shall contribute to, or supplement 
in any way, the salary of any employee or official of the 
government. But executives going into government jobs, 
usually for a short time and at a financial sacrifice, are 
understandably reluctant to pull up all their roots, par- 
ticularly if these involve pension rights. 

Mr Beeson, who was appointed for a year, was unwary 
enough to tell a newspaperman that he proposed to return 
to his job as director of labour relations for a machinery 
firm when his time was up, and then foolish enough to deny 
to the Senate Labour Committee, which must recommend 
his confirmation, that he had ever said such a thing. The 
appointment was approved by the Republican majority on 
the committee, but when the Democrats discovered that 
Mr Beeson was retaining rights in his firm’s pension fund, 
two Republicans agreed that further consideration was 
desirable. Mr Beeson has now offered to make a clean 
break. 

It is being noticed in Washington that although Mr 
Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, and his deputy, Mr Kyes, 
were forced to sell their industrial shares before they were 
allowed to take office, Mr Durkin, during his short stay as 
Secretary of Labour, made no pretence that he was on any- 
thing but a leave of absence from his trade union ; when 
he resigned, he returned to the bosom of the plumbers 
withoyt any delay. The National Labour Relations Board 
is, however, a quasi-judicial agency, which administers the 
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Taft-Hartley Act and deals with disputes arising under it. 
[he Democrats insist that no direct representative of either 
management or the trade unions has ever been made a 
member. 

The agitation over Mr Beéson certainly would not have 
cen so acute if it had not been realised that he was likely 
» cast the deciding vote on many controversial issues. At 
resent some twenty cases are held up because the member- 
hip of the board is divided two and two between holdover 
Democrats and Mr Eisenhower’s appointees. The trade 
1ions and their Democratic allies contend, and even Mr 
Beeson concedes, that in labour relations the decisions of 
1¢ board are far more decisive than any legislation Con- 
ess may pass. There is no doubt of Mr Beeson’s personal 
tegrity, but it is felt that his background in management 
nd his friendship for the Republican chairman, Mr Farmer, 

who helped him to get the job, mean that the scales will be 
veighted against the trade unions if his appointment is 

»nfirmed. 


Encouraging the Golden Goose 


QO STENSIBLY the twenty-five changes in the tax laws 
which the President recommended and which the 
House Ways and Means Committee hopes to have ready 
efore the end of the month are technical. But Mr Truman 
has been quick to sniff out, in the business reliefs, a “ rich 
man’s tax Bill” and a promising political issue, while in 
Congress the Democrats have been arguing that when over- 
production is the’ order of the day, it is consumers, not pro- 
ducers, who need encouragement. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Humphrey, and the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board have refused to be 
shaken, however, in their belief that business—‘ the goose 
that lays the golden eggs ”—must be encouraged to expand 
and to modernise its equipment if payrolls are not to suffer. 
The chief means proposed to stimulate economic growth is 
more rapid depreciation of assets ; if businessmen, using 
the “declining balance method,” can charge off two-thirds 
instead of a half of the value of a new building or machinery 
in half its useful life, they presumably will find it worth- 
while to re-equip their businesses and keep the economy 
expanding. This is the most costly of the concessions con- 
templated, accounting for $375 million of the Treasury’s 
estimated loss of $1.2 billion on the whole programme in its 
first year, but in the long run it is expected to pay for itself 
many times over. 

A start is also to be made on eliminating the double 
taxation of corporation profits—that is, their taxation once 
in the hands of the corporation and a second time when 
they reach the incomes of the shareholders as dividends. 
This is to be done partly on the score of fairness, but chiefly 
to provide new sources of risk capital for businessmen who 
might not be able to ride out recessions if they were burdened 
by heavy borrowings. In the first year, $50 of dividends 
would be tax free in the hands of individuals receiving them, 
rising to $100 in the second year, while, in addition, 5 per 
cent and eventually 15 per cent of the remainder would also 
become deductible from income. Research at home and 
investment abroad are also to be encouraged by lightening 
the tax load. 

If this is sauce for the goose, there is also something for 
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the gander: deductions of up to $600 a year for widows or 
widowers who have small children who must be cared for 
while they are at work, and much larger deductions for 
medical expenses, up to a maximum of $10,000 in a year 
for a married couple with children. 

The Democrats, who have little patience with such isolated 
tid-bits, and even less with the “ trickle down” theory of 
prosperity, voted instead in committee for an increase in 
the personal exemption from $600. to $700, and were 
defeated in a stfaight party vote. But not even Republicans 
can afford to ignore the benefits, in an election year, of 
cutting taxes where the voter can see the results. A revolt 
in the House, led by the influential Speaker, Mr Martin, 
suggests that the Administration may be forced to accept 
the loss of nearly $1 billion in excise taxes next spring as 
the price of retaining corporation taxes which are due to 
expire and which it cannot do without if the budget is to be 
kept nearly in balance. 


Insolvency at the CCC 


HE intricate nation-wide loan operations of the Com- 

modity Credit Corporation, which manages the farm 
price support programme, make its exact financial position 
almost impossible to assess at any given moment, but there 
is little doubt that at some point last week the corporation 
was insolvent. For toward the end of January, long before 
the seasonal peak in the demand for CCC loans was due, 
it was suddenly discovered that farmers were borrowing on 
an unexpectedly high proportion of their output and that 
the corporation had only $16 million in hand, out of a 
total lending authority of $6.75 billion. To meet this 
emergency, Congress was asked to do at once what it 
normally does only at the end of the financial year in June, 
and make up the capital losses the CCC was incurring in 
its operations during the current year. These losses are 
the result of subsidies paid out under the international 
wheat agreement, of sales of stocks at less than cost price 
and of declines in the values of commodities in storage. 

The corporation calculated that this assistance, a book- 
keeping matter only, would give it additional working funds 
of over $740 million. The House agreed, but the Senate, 
arguing that the estimates of losses were not supported by 
sufficient evidence, cut the sum to $245 million, enough to 
keep the corporation solvent for only about two wecks. 
After days of discussion, during which the CCC went on 
making loans, as it is legally obliged to do, although it was 
almost sure that it had not enough money legally to do so, 
agreement was reached on a figure of $680 million, which 
has probably been approved by now. 

The objections in the Senate came from advocates of the 
Administration’s flexible price support proposals, who would 
not have been sorry to point up the extravagance of the 
present system by forcing the CCC into insolvency and the 
rigid price support programme into collapse. It has been 
suggested that the same desire for dramatic effect also 
explains why the Secretary of Agriculture, although not 
daring to go so far as the Senators, let the CCC reach the 
brink of bankruptcy before asking Congress to save it. 
The corporation will not be on firm ground until its actual 
lending authority has been increased. The President asked 
in January that it should go up to $8.5 billion, but recent 
developments make it doubtful whether this will be enough. 


The World Overseas 
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Germans and the Conference 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN 


ERMANY is an invisible Fifth Power at the Berlin 

Conference. The only reason why Dr Adenauer is 
not officially present is that, if he were there, the Com- 
miunist foreign minister from Herr Ulbricht’s headquarters 
would be there too. That would be precisely what Mr 
Molotov wants. But no West German political leader, 
whether of the government coalition or the Social-Democrat 
opposition, has been willing to recognise the Moscow 
puppet regime in Pankow (East Berlin). In the same way, 
the West German Trade Union Federation has rejected 
constant overtures made by the slave union leaders in the 
Soviet zone. 

Even after this long record of failure, Mr Molotov has 
remained persistent. Early in the conference he presented 
a memorandum from the Grotewohl government demand- 
ing representation for East and West Germany and he has 
laid it down that the most important point about elections 
to an all-German government is that they shall be left to the 
Germans. If that were done, the Pankow government 
would be recognised de facto by Bonn; and the freely 
elected representatives of the 50 million West Germans 
would face, on a parity basis, the rulers of 18 million 
inhabitants of the Soviet Zone. On the one side would be a 
loose democratic coalition, and on the other a trained and 
compact body of revolutionaries working on instructions 
from party headquarters in Moscow. In this situation, Mr 
Molotov might well think that the West Germans would be 
easier to trick than the foreign ministers. 

During the conference Dr Adenauer’s representatives in 
Berlin have been consulted daily by the western leaders and 
the opposition leader, Herr Ollenhauer, has not been 
forgotten by them. But this is not all. The whole Western 
case for German unity in freedom rests on a fundamental 
assumption: that the Germans must.consent to what is 
done. M. Bidault has led the way in affirming this point. 
He has argued brilliantly for a new deal for Germany, 
and against a dictated peace that would inevitably be broken 
by an all-German government. 

Both sides have been so clear that the German public at 
this moment—later on it may become confused again— 
realises that two completely different programmes for unity 
have been presented by Mr Eden and Mr Molotov, and it 
learnt at the end of the first fortnight of the conference 
that the two are hopelessly irreconcilable. What is the 
German reaction, in the West and in the Soviet-controlled 
area ? 





Too much should not be expected of the Germans, The 
ordinary man in the street, particularly if he is an ex-soldier, 
is extremely anti-Russian, but not for that reason pro- 
western. There is a widespread feeling among these men 
that neither side wants German reunion, and that the West 
would sell Germany to Mr Molotov tomorrow if a big 
enough price were offered. One comment on Berlin from 
a porter who had fought against the Russians may be 
quoted: “It’s all a swindle, and we Germans are just the 
pawns. Whatever comes out of it, there will be another 
war in a few years. The Americans will start it if the 
Russians don’t.” This is the voice of a big section of the 
public. 

Nevertheless, thanks to Mr Molotov, the Western foreign 
ministers might have broken off the German part of the 
conference at the end of the second week without being 
seriously blamed except for impatience. They would have 
been criticised for not bargaining recognition of China 
against free elections, and their motives would have been 
suspected by the same highly mistrustful Germans, who are 
now spreading rumours that the West is preparing some 
dark deal over the Far East at Germany’s expense. But 
Mr Molotov convinced all but the most blind that the 
Soviet Union has no intention of giving up its territory 
in Germany except at, the price of capitulation to Com- 
munism. 

In West Berlin the Tagespiegel last Sunday poured scorn 
on the Socialists for looking for trivial compromises from 
Mr Molotov to save their political prestige for a while. This 
paper takes a widespread view that the Russians will keep 
their promises, or yield, only when the West is more 
powerful than it is now. The writer admits that the western 
foreign ministers all see this, but “ Dulles expresses it most 
plainly, Bidault most simply, and Eden most vaguely.” 
Public opinion, according to the Tagespiegel still has 
illusions, but its criticism does not apply to the average 
Berliner. The realistic, resigned inhabitants of this wreck 
of a city never had much hope of the conference, because 
they have learnt profoundly to mistrust Russian smiles. 

In the Federal Republic the conference was deliberately 
“ played down ” from the start by the press, except for the 
Socialist papers. This has proved wise, because the greater 
the disappointment the greater the reaction against the Bonn 
government. But there are a million refugees from the 
Soviet zone who have a personal stake in regaining their 
property and have been looking eagerly for signs of Russian 
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neessions. So have the Social Democrats. Thev were 
enuously optimistic, mot only because of their ardent wish 
unity, but also in order to brand Dr Adenauer with the 
-putation of a “tendentious pessimist” who really does 
’ want German reunion. The Socialists have not played 
atriotic part during the conference. Herr Ollenhauer 
ed a sensation by declaring in Berlin during the crucial 

nd week that the West should buy free elections by 
ing up the EDC. This was widely regarded as a stab in 
back, even by some of his supporters ; and it was foolish 
juse Mr Molotov continued to show that his price was 

ch higher than simple abandonment of the EDC. The 
Social-Democrats then fell back on the idea that the Russians 
ght sell out for a large western loan, which is even less 
ly. However little support they receive from Molotov, 

: Socialist leaders will continue to chase what M. Bidault 
‘led the Fata Morgana of unity. And whatever results, 





y will accuse Dr Adenauer of obstructing reunion. 

4 [he trade union leaders do not always follow the Social- 
emocrat line. They are quick to denounce any sign of 
estern compromise. Compromise is in any case some- 
4 thing which Germans regard as weakness. In West Berlin 
a trade union journal wrote a strong warning to the foreign 
4 inisters about Soviet strategy and tactics. From intimate 
if nowledge of the East German workers, this paper declared 
i" that their only fear is that the West will be lured into 
4 lackening its armed strength and unity. The East Germans 
now, the writer said, that appeasement and compromise 
will bring neither free elections nor German unity. Only 
resistance everywhere and all the time will achieve freedom. 
One day, the writer hints in conclusion, the Russians will 
have to be faced with some kind of ultimatum, and this 
s the opinion of the many resisters in the Soviet zone. 
Above all, they want signs of western strength. 

Reports of demonstrations for the Eden plan in Soviet 
zone factories have been exaggerated, and if the conference 
fails, there is not likely to be another June 17th. Resistance 
is far fronr dead, but terrorism has done its work in pre- 
venting overt rebellion. The effect in the Soviet zone of 
failure to achieve unity in freedom or of a compromise that 
is regarded as Western weakness will, according to the best 
/bservers, be twofold: many will give up their opposition 
and resign themselves, particularly if living conditions con- 


linue to improve. Many more will flee to the West. How- 


many? No one can say for certain, but it is probable 
that the exodus, though it will be considerable, will not 


mount to a panic flight of millions. 


After Sydney and Randall 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


“T"HE long road towards freer monetary and trade 

exchanges between dollar and sterling seems here to 

ave turned another corner. The Commonwealth, through 

ne Sydney meeting, and the United States, through Mr 

Randall and his dissenting colleagues, have both taken new 
positions, 

Officially the Canadian Government finds both the Com- 

monwealth meeting and the Randall report “ encouraging.” 

Rather surprisingly, behind the official position, the latter 

d has caused more disappointment than the former. The 
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Canadian representatives, headed by Mr D. C. Abbott, the 
Finance Minister, found the Sydney meeting one of the most 
successful conferences of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
there has yet been. The communiqué and the lamentably 
inept press reports suggested less than now seems to have 
been achieved. The reverse was true of the Randall Com- 
mission. The advance publicity and the inspired leaks had 
led to the hope that the Randall report would recommend 
considerably more than it has. The chief disappointment 
felt in Canada was bluntly described by the Canadian 
Financial Post on January 30th: 


Perhaps it would be unkind to call this a Munich. But 
there is a tempting parallel. In almost .every section the 
Randall Commission has offered compromises to voracious 
protectionist forces which like Hitler will see concessions 
only as a sign of weakness, and demand thatsmuch more 
because of them. Would it not have been better to stand 
four-square for what Mr Eisenhower, Mr Randall and most 
of the economists (in the United States as elsewhere) know 
to be necessary, and to have demanded drastic action to 
bring US conduct into line with the US position as the 
world’s dominant creditor ? 

Nevertheless the Randall report’s recommendation that 
a monetary backing for convertibility should be provided by 
mobilising the International Monetary Fund’s $3,300 million 
of gold and convertible currency is warmly welcomed in 
Ottawa. There is some doubt whether IMF resources alone 
can provide adequate support for a convertibility operation ; 
but if the risks were spread over several European currencies 
as well as sterling it is thought that they might be. If the 
United Kingdom and the European countries think other- 
wise, it has been suggested that there could be a line of 
credit from the Federal Reserve System. In view of past 
history, Canadian authorities see some objections to such a 
course ; but it must be recognised as another method *by 
which the United States Administration could give its 
support and encouragement to the sterling plan without 
involving itself in Congressional wrangles. On the monetary 
side, American support looks like being much more satis- 
factory than on the trade side. 


Shattered Illusions 


At least, however, nobody now expects United States 
policy to be changed overnight in a few sweeping gestures. 
Looking back to a year ago, it seems that perhaps the whole 
“collective approach” of the Commonwealth conference 
involved some measure of illusion about what it was reason- 
able to expect from Washington. Canada was as much 
involved in the illusion as anybody. Now the sterling area 
will be planning on a more realistic basis, if it assumes— 
as the Sydney conference seemed ready to do—that there 
will be no great dramatic reversal of American policy but 
probably a gradual, steady and maddeningly slow change 
towards more liberal trade policies. 

This by itself would not be much cause for encourage- 
ment if the Canadians had not also felt that the sterling 
countries of the Commonwealth were more certain than 
they were a year ago of their own direction. The conclu- 
sions of the London conference in 1952 pointed to policies 
of internal discipline, trade liberalisation and eventual 
currency convertibility. This was what Canada wanted. 
But it still seemed that the sterling governments had doubts 
and reservations about these principles. The main import- 
ance of Sydney was that these have now apparently 
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disappeared. At Sydney the direction was no longer in 
question, only the pace of advance. 

Canadians are very anxious not to be regarded as the 
dispensers of unwanted advice about what the United 
Kingdom and its sterling partners should do. But it is 
natural that they should be impatient for further advances 
from the sterling side. It seems to them that Britain and 
other countries overseas are unduly nervous about the state 
of the American economy ; and there is some fear lest this 
nervousness should cause them to lose the most favourable 
moment for allowing non-resident current-account sterling 
to be made convertible. It is agreed, as The Economist has 
pointed out, that this is a one-way street with no return. 
It is also seen here as the only street which can lead to that 
revival of trade on which the sterling area depends. 


M. Faure’s Gamble 


AST week the French cabinet approved the economic 
programme presented ‘by its finance minister, M. 
Faure. In drafting his programme M. Faure had two 
urgent tasks: to meet the growing demand for an increased 
‘minimum wage and to spur on the halting economy. Once 
labour troubles are averted and production is on the up- 
grade the government can concentrate on deeper structural 
reforms. The difficulty is that the government is pledged 
not to include a strong inflationary dose in its initial medi- 
cine, while most of its members consider that to accept 
the demands of the trade unions would only be putting the 
inflationary spiral into action. To escape this dilemma 
M. Faure has decided to pacify the workers with a tem- 
porary half-measure, promising them at the same. time a 
fair share in his expansion programme. This plan, covering 
the odd period of 18 months, foresees a growth of both 
industrial production and national income by ten per cent, 
and real wages are to rise in the same proportion. 

The unions were préssing for an increase of the guaran- 
teed minimum monthly wage from Frs. 20,000 to 
Frs. 25,166 recommended by the commission supérieure 
des conventions collectives. Instead of touching the 
minimum rates of 100 francs an hour the government has 
ordered the addition of a graduated “premium” of up to 
15 francs for all those earning less than 115 francs an 
hour. It is estimated that the pay packets of about 
1,500,000 workers will be affected to a greater or less 
degree, but M. Faure hopes that, unlike a rise in the 
minimum wage, the “ premium ” will not provoke a spate of 
wage claims by better paid workers. The government has 
also pledged itself to prevent these increased ‘costs from 
being passed on to the consumer. All this remains to be 
tested in practice, and it is significant that the Christian 
Democratic (MRP) ministers have judged it worth while 
to dissociate themselves openly from this “ notoriously 
insufficient” award. On the other hand, by granting at 
least some concession to those with the strongest grievance 
M. Faure may have forestalled direct action by the unions 
and gained a short respite in which to put his programme 
int@apractice. 

It is difficult to call this programme a plan since no 
direct measures are envisaged to meet the ambitious targets. 
It is through the traditional fiscal weapons, through the 
encouragement of credit and investment, that general 
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expansion is to be promoted. The Bank of France has jus; 
announced a further cut in its rate from 34 per cent to 
34 per cent. The Crédit National, with partial backing by 
the Treasury, is to extend medium-term loans, particularly 
to manufacturing industry. Credit facilities for agricul- 
tural equipment will also be extended. Finally, tax relict 
for investments, which were introduced by decree las 
October, are to be broadened and parliament will be askec 
to vote this part of the projected fiscal reform in the nea 
future. 

M. Faure’s great expectations are based on a great many 
hopeful assumptions. One was certainly necessary if any 
thing was to be started, namely that this government— 
divided as it is over the EDC—<an survive parliamentar: 
assaults for 18 months. However, the discrepancy betwee: 
the measures so far announced and the great result 
expected so soon has led some French critics to describ 
M. Faure’s programme as a bet. He is gambling both on » 
very favourable turn in world trends and on a great chang: 
of heart among French investors. _ Encouraged by las 
year’s bountiful harvest, by the build-up of treasury 
reserves, the reduction of France’s EPU deficit and the 
growing confidence of investors after a period of relative 
price stability, M. Faure seems to consider that only a sma! 
push is needed to send France on the road to recovery. And 
for the long-term treatment of his patient M. Faure 
explicitly relies, among other things, on a cut in “unpro- 
ductive charges,” that is chiefly in defence and the Indo 
Chinese burden. E 

Thus much luck will be needed for this programme ‘ 
become reality. Fortune, it is said, smiles on the bold. Bu 
for the moment only the assumptions and the objective: 
are really bold in M. Faure’s programme. When the fisca! 
reform comes on to the parliamentary agenda, when the 
programme has to be extended to cover “structural 
changes” and when it becomes necessary to tread on the 
toes of important pressure groups, then the government wi!! 
require political courage, not only luck. The workers wi! 
not show much patience if the promised rewards are no! 
forthcoming. More than the fate of the Laniel governmen' 
the political realignment in France depends greatly on th. 
outcome of M. Faure’s bet: 


Benelux Moves Ahead 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


KX the moment there is much contentment in that cosy 
little economic unit called Benelux. It has not alway 
been so. Early last year, when the Belgians and Luxem 
burgers were feeling the draught, Benelux was maligned 
in Brussels there were public disturbances. Before that, i: 
1951, the Dutch partners were in difficulty, though the) 
bore their adversity—with their customary fortitude—ir 
silence. Now, however, events have moved so favourab! 
that progress goes on apace towards the ultimate goal of fu! 
economic union. — 

The most recent development took place at a joint minis- 
terial meeting in Brussels on February 5th, when a decisio: 
was reached on two important problems. By progressiv: 
steps, starting on March 1st and spread over two years, 2 
common trade and payments policy for Benelux as a wholc 
in relation to third countries, will be established. In effect 
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Your answer to the question is probably as good as ours. But we do 
know this. The erg is a little thing that keeps cropping up whenever 
electricity is being made or used. And electricity is our concern. Many 
omelettes have been cooked by power that has been generated, carried and 
disciplined by our products. Many, many ergs for home and industry have 
been our responsibility. After all, we’ve been going for seventy-five years. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


You’ve got to hand it to 


QS 


a 
SKA footnote to remind you that t l 
the erg is the measurement of work done (ro mM p 0 a i ol r in son 
by the force of one dyne acting on a body 
through a distance of one centimetre. 
Take an erg to the seventh power of ten and MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS * GENERATORS 
you’ve got a joule, which is the work ‘ : ‘ ° * LAMPS * LIGHTING 
expended in a second by a current of one SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS ° CABLES * INSTRUMENTS 


ampere flowing through one ohm... but | EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 
why should we let that bother you? 
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"Sales Accounting is only the start" 


went on the company secretary. 
'Followed by what?' 

queried the managing director. 
"Powers-Samas machines are now 
used for invoicing, cost 
accounting, production control, 
stores ledgers, payroll, personnel 
records." 'Where?' "In factories, 
business houses, retail 

stores, banks, Government 
departments, municipal authorities, 
co-operative societies." 

‘Enough,’ said the managing 
director. 'Let's see if Powers- 
Samas punched-card methods 

can help to solve some of our 


staff problems. ' 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched-card 


equipment for every type of application. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, E.C.1 
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Whether quarrying ore 
or digging a garden— 
Nickel helps 


This Rapier W1400 walking dragline, the biggest of its 
kind, can take a 30 ton bite out of the ground and dump 
it as much as 500 feet away, all in the space of a minute. 
It works night and day removing the “‘over-burden”’ 
from the ironstone beds at Corby, Northamptonshire 
to help Britain produce more steel. The little motor 
cultivator, too, works hard on the land helping the 
market gardener produce more food. Its engine may be 
of only 1 or 2h.p.—the dragline can call on 3000 h.p.— 
but it is nevertheless game for a real job of work. 
Nickel plays a part in both of them, strengthening and 
toughening the steels and alloys used for highly 
stressed parts. Throughout industry nickel goes into the 
equipment that does the toughest 
jobs, helping it to perform better, MOND 
making it last longer. 


NICKEL 
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this means that treaties with other countries concerning 
iotas, financial arrangements, and other commercial details, 

il be negotiated by Benelux, instead of separately by 

igium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. The first 
practical step will be taken on March 1st when Benelux will 

sent the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 

n (OEEC) with a common liberalisation list ; at present 

> Netherlands has liberalised by 92.6 per cent and 
Relgium-Luxemburg by 87.2 per cent. 

The second hurdle now to be jumped is the freeing of 
capital movements inside the Union. At present the Dutch 

ave the more restrictive exchange controls, and the first 
cflect of the decisions taken last weekend will be the release 
{ some blocked Belgian balances in Dutch banks. Though 
Belgian interest rates are slightly higher than those in the 
Netherlands it is expected that the tendency will be for 
capital to move towards the Netherlands, where its low-cost 
structure and industrial peace are an attraction to investors. 
Freedom will not, however, be restored at once as there are a 
number of technical difficulties to be solved ; but, within 
‘ two years, it is hoped 
that all capital trans- 
actions will be freed 
thus _ permitting, 
among other things, 
the quotation of 
shares from all three 
countries on both 
the Amsterdam and 
Brussels stock ex- 

aan changes. 

The present rapid 
progress is largely 
the result of the im- 
provement in the 
Dutch balance of 
payments. During 
last year it piled up 
a surplus with the 
European Payments 
Union, and enjoyed 
the rare experience 
of running a current 
surplus with the 
dollar area; 647 
million guilders were 
added to Dutch gold 
and foreign currency reserves in the first nine months of 
1953. Though Belgium and Luxemburg enjoyed a less 
successful year their immensely strong EPU position still 
prevails. Thus the guilder and the Belgian franc have been 
able to face each other without embarrassment. Moreover, 
the complaints heard in the past that the liberal-minded 
Belgian economic philosophy did not mix with the Dutch 
mania for controls, can no longer be justified, since with 
the exception of wage and rent controls the Dutch economy 
has rid itself of the last vestige of dirigisme. Moreover, a 
5 per cent increase in Dutch wage rates has been conceded 
from January 1, 1954; this will have helped to bring the 
wage structure in the three countries more into line. 

At times it has seemed that Benelux’s progress has been 
of the “one step forward two backward” variety. To 
begin with special arrangements had to be made to exclude 
agriculture from the rigorous free trade principle. Then 
later, in answer to the cry of despair from certain sectors 
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of Belgian industry, a complicated system of compensation 
and price uplift was evolved. But now that the sun shines 
once again on Benelux these temporary retreats are for- 
gotten. 

The architects of Benelux have often been criticised 
for the pedestrian progress during the phase of pre-Union ; 
but in their own defence they can point to evidence of solid 
progress. Compared with 1938 Belgium’s share of the 
Dutch market increased from 11} per cent to 17 per cent 
in 1952; the Netherlands increased its share in Belgian 
markets from 8.9 to 15.2 per cent in the same period. On 


. the other hand, despite this considerable achievement, it 


can be argued that, since Belgium’s total exports increased 
by 26 per cent, and the Netherlands by 64 per cent from 
1938 to 1952, integration has not, in the circumstances, 
gone quickly enough. 


Elections for Malaya 


HE recent report to Malaya’s Legislative Council by 
its electoral committee is a contentious political docu- 
ment. Those who believe in self-government at almost any 
price have been affronted by the moderation of its tone. 
Those, on the other hand, who regard self-government as 
the proper expression rather than the immediate instrument 
of a people’s political maturity, are glad of its caution in 
speaking of present day Malaya. For the members of the 
commission formed a fair and sincere cross-section of 
educated opinion in the community, and most of them came 
out in favour of a transitional stage during which the elected 
element on the Legislative Council would be less than 
half ; in a minority report, however, 13 of the 42 members 
proposed an elected majority straightaway. The bulk of the 
work on the committee was done by a working party of 19 
members who consisted of 10 Malays, 3 Chinese, 3 Indians 
and 3 British, under a British chairman. 

Whatever its detractors may say about it, now or in the 
future, this report does provide a basis for beginning a new 
and vitally necessary period of political development in 
Malaya. The test in fact will lie in the use that is now made 
of the exploratory work which has been done with such 
care during the past few months. When the electoral com- 
mittee began its inquiries, it had to start from scratch. It 
had to make recommendations on the most elementary 
principles of a suitable electoral system for Malaya, without 
any significant precedent to form a guide. It had to make 
proposals not only on the type and length of the proposed 
transitional period between now and full self-government, 
but to define in detail the strength of the case for retaining 
nominated members in the Legislative Council and a 
nominated Executive Council. It had to put forward 
recommendations about the size and nature of constituen- 
cies, about the franchise, about the desirable degree, if any, 
of proportional representation, and about the possible 
protection of special racial interests. 

The majority report on the Legislative Council proposed 
that the nominated members should include a Speaker and 
3 ex officio members, the 9 Chief Ministers (Mentri Besar) 
of the federal states, 2 representatives from Penang and 
Malacca, 20 representatives of “scheduled interests "— 
including commerce, rubber, mining and the Malayan 
trades union council—3 members from racial minorities, 
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and 2 government officials who would be the Secretaries for 
Defence and Economic Affairs. The report suggested a 
four-year span for this new Legislature, after which the 
position should be re-examined ; it specifically recognised 
that the ultimate object was a fully elected Legislature. As 
to constituencies, it preposed direct elections by majority 
vote in territorial divisions and ignoring communal group- 
ings. Fhe Committee hoped—it could not do more—that 
elections might be held before the end of the present year. 
Bur, if they are, a great deal of preparatory work will have 
to be begun straightaway. 


Agreement at Lagos 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NIGERIA 


.; the opening of the constitutional conference at 
[ Lagos, Mr Lyttelton produced a cigar which was a 
parting gift from Sir Winston Churchill. He promised to 
light it only if things became difficult and intolerance was 
in the air. It remained unlit. Someone has suggested that 
the cigar should be presented to one of the Nigerian 
museums as a reminder of the tolerance and goodwill 
shown at the conference. But which museum should have 
it? For the time being all museums, except one, are to 
be under federal control. But the Oni of Ife fought strongly 
and successfully for the Ife museum to be regional, and 
if the other museums should go the same way, the custody 
of Mr Lyttelton’s cigar might well become an occasion for 
regional rivalry. 

This speculative symbolism is relevant only to the future. 
All the political leaders agree that the recent conference has 
been successful. One cause for concern was removed 
at the very beginning when Mr Awolowo announced that 
he did not intend to raise the Lagos question ; indeed, 
nothing decided at last August’s London conference was 
reopened. The main items on the agenda were Sir Louis 
Chick’s report on the allocation of revenue between the 
central government and the regions; the future of 
the marketing boards ; the Southern Cameroons; and the 
regionalisation of the judiciary and the civil service. 


Distributing Revenue 


The Chick Report is the third of similar reports on the 
allocation of revenue within the past few years. It recom- 
mends, among other things, that the federal and 
regional governments should charge each other for services 
rendered and thus put the relation between them on a 
more business-like basis. All import, excise and export 
duties should be collected by the federal government, and 
the net proceeds should then be allocated to the regional 
governments in various proportions. Income tax and licens- 
ing fees should be collected by the regions, whilst those 
from Lagos should go to the federal government. The 
report then recommends that discretionary grants from the 
federal reserves should be made to the regional govern- 
ments ; it suggests that, for a start, £3 million should be 
given to the Northern region, £2 million to the Western 
region and £2 million to the Eastern region. It also recom- 
mends an additional grant of £750,000 to the Eastern 
regional government. 

At the conference the Northern delegates criticised the 
report because it did not carry far enough the principle of 
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derivation—that is, that revenues raised by a region should 
as far as possible be retained by that region. The govern- 
ment of the Eastern region felt that the principle of needs 
had not been sufficiently considered. The Action Group 
of the West with its usual thoroughness published a long 
and critical commentary. It opposed the amount of the 
East’s grant from the federal government since it feels 
that it was the irreSponsibility of the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons in refusing to pass the 
produce sales tax last year that has made the grant neces- 
sary. The East replied that the trouble lay in the peculiar 
circumstances of its government at that time; the party 
had lost confidence in its ministers who had refused to 
resign and had formed themselves into another party—the 
National Independence Party. Mr Awolowe was also 
opposed to the North having 50 per cent of the export duties 
on hides and skins while the rest goes to the centre ; the 
conference made some concessions on this. The West 
also reserves the right to reopen the subject of 
mining royalties, which the Chick ‘report recommended 
should be given to the region of origin. This means at 
present that the North will get most of them. The Wes: 





Nigeria’s Main Parties 
Action Group. Led by Mr. Awolowo and virtually con- 
fined to the Yoruba peoples of the Western region. 


National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons. Led 
by Dr. Azikiwe (* Zik”). Its main strength is among 
the Ibos of the Eastern region. 


Northern People’s Congress. Led by the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, it is the main party of the Moslem North, 


feels that as the money for purchasing the United Africa 
Company’s mining rights and rehabilitating the mines came 
from the Nigerian Government as a whole, some of the 
present royalties should go back to the centre. The con- 
ference, however, adopted the Chick report with minor 
recommendations. 

One of the most controversial matters of recent years, 
the marketing boards, was amicably settled by the confer- 
ence. It decided to regionalise the boards, which will be all- 
purpose ones, and to set up a central organisation to advise 
and inspect produce in order to maintain a high quality 
of exports. The marketing boards’ reserves of £74 million 
were divided in the proportion of £34 million to the West, 
£24 million to the North and £15 million to the East, with 
£1 million to the southern Cameroons, whose separation 
from the Eastern region was endorsed by the conference. 

The regionalisation of the judiciary and civil service 
which was also accepted by the conference aroused much 
public comment. The first was strongly opposed by the 
Nigerian Bar Association which felt that it might lead to 
the attraction of the best judges to the region where they 
would be paid most ; it also feared that the judiciaty might 
come under political influence. The Chief Justice of Nigeria 
himself opposed regionalisation in evidence before the 
conference, but to no avail. The position and rights of 
transfer of European civil servants have been safeguarded ; 
this was welcomed by various political leaders who re- 
affirmed that it was both necessary and desirable to employ 
Europeans who were willing to work for the good of the 
country. The Nigerian public is doubtful about splittinz 
up the civil service because of the general fear of inter- 
tribal domination and discrimination. | 
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The federal principle now seems to have been accepted 
all parties except the National Independence Party. the 
. all opposition group in the East, and the Northern 
‘ments Progressive Union in the North, which fears 
ged intolerance and oppression by the emirate admin- 
ations. The NEPU would prefer the North to be 
ken up into smaller states, with a strong centre ; this is 
ed to some extent in the West by the people of ancient 
in, led by their Oba (king) ; it is also favoured by the 
ders of the Rivers province in the eastern region. The 
ief of all these smaller groups is that no region or ethnic 
up should be too powerful. Their suggestions, however, 
{ not influence the conference. Nor for that matter did 
t of the Action Group which wanted a region’s power to 
ede from the federation to be written into the constitu- 





Peron With the Brakes Off 


( ~ENERAL PERON announced in a speech delivered in 
\.J mid-1953 that the time had arrived “ to take the brake 
a bit.” He was referring primarily to the possibility of 
ing private business in Argentina a little more elbow- 
m and breathing space ; but his words might be taken 
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a text in a wider sense. In the past six months, the 

irgentine government has given an exhibition of remark- 

le mobility. Indeed, General Perén has taken on some 

the attributes of the star in an ice-show, swooping hither 
‘ i thither, spinning like a top, leaping ebulliently clean 
3 the ground—and never for a moment pausing. 
‘ lreasured principles have been cast aside, old enemies and 
4 ighly incompatible new friends wooed with equal fervour, 
2 nd such diverse objectives pursued that even in the higher 
7 nks of the Peronista movement itself there seems to be 


me uncertainty about which way the regime is heading. 

The jumping-off point for this acrobatic bout was the 
ughly favourable position in which the Argentine president 
‘ound himself six months ago. On the home front, he had 
successfully diverted public attention from the economic 
hardships which, in April, had brought popular unrest near 
to boiling point. The diversion itself, a melodramatic cam- 
paign against supposed plotters, with mass arrests of 

pposition elements, served its own purposes; it struck 
a new blow at both the landowning aristocracy and the non- 
Peronista parties, some of whose leaders finally accepted 
the need to come to terms with the regime, and thus further 
plit their already depleted ranks. Nature, meanwhile, by 
providing a bountiful harvest, not only eased the domestic 
ituation but also gave Argentina a powerful diplomatic 
veapon in the form of grain surpluses. And the arrival 

1 Buenos Aires of Dr Milton Eisenhower, the American 
President’s brother and personal envoy, gave General Perén 

opportunity of changing his attitude towards the United 
‘lates without appearing to retreat. - 

The general had already dropped a number of hints 
that he was prepared to forgive the new American Adminis- 
tration for its predecessor’s offences, and in July, when Dr 
Eisenhower had been féted, the Buenos Aires press burst 
into a chorus of adulation in the general direction of Wash- 
ington. By the-time that a Congressional mission arrived 
in November, one Argentine newspaper had got to the 
length of conferring an honorary degree in Justicialismo— 
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Perén’s philosophy—on President Eisenhower ; and when 
Senator Capehart told the Buenos Aires stock exchange 
that, given adequate guarantees, billions of dollars were only 
waiting to enter Argentina, enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
(The mention of guarantees was, however, omitted from 
press reports of the speech.) 


Taking the Bull by the Horns 


The attraction of American capital to Argentina, and 
particularly to its struggling oil industry, was indeed the 
obvious motive for this dramatic reversal of the old policy 
of hostility towards the United States. But “ economic 
independence,” usually interpreted to mean the expropri- 
ation of foreign interests, still remains one of the three 
Peronista slogans ; and while General Perén was making 
reassuring speeches to visiting American oil men, he had 
at the same time to explain his volte-face to his followers. 
In a broadcast to the nation in December, he took this bull 
quietly but firmly by the horns and declared that he would 
“leave the door open for every well-meant contribution ” 
to petroleum development by private interests. In fact, 
a draught has been blowing through this door for months, 
and the president’s real problem is to drag reluctant bene- 
factors in. 

This wooing of US capital is an intriguing superscription 
on one side of a new economic coin, the other side of which 
is devoted to trade with the Soviet sphere. General Perén 
has seen nothing in the least inconsistent about pursuing 
both policies in parallel. His trade offensive in eastern 
Europe began with the famous interview that his ambassador 
in Moscow, Sr Bravo, had with Stalin last February. It 
has developed into a whole series of somewhat loosely 
worded agreements with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
shipments under which began in October. 

How much hard reality lurks beneath the impressive 
global figures in these well-publicised trade pacts is difficult 
to estimate. But what does seem likely is that General 
Perén has met his match, as regards skilful haggling, in 
Moscow. Originally, he proclaimed to his people and the 
world that the Russians were to grant Argentina substantial 
credits ; but the first shipments made under the trade agree- 
ments did not consist of Soviet machinery, but of Argentine 
mutton, pork and butter bound for Leningrad. Meanwhile, 
the utmost cordiality prevails on the surface. 


Drive to the Caribbean 


Playing Moscow off against Washington has not, how- 
ever, occupied more than a fraction of the time of General 
Perén’s vigorous foreign minister, Dr Remorino. His 
greatest activity in the past twelve months has been the 
extension of the new South American “ co-prosperity 
sphere.” This is based on the Argentine-Chilean “ pact 
of economic union ” signed at Santiago last February. Since 
then, Paraguay (in August) and Ecuador (in December) have 
aéceded to the union; and just before Christmas Dr 
Remorino and the president of Ecuador visited Colombia 
and made an intensive effort to persuade President Rojas 
Pinilla to bring his country in as a fifth member. 

The agreements on which the new union is based are so 
vague that they can amount to almost anything, or almost 
nothing ; but Argentina’s intention of gradually achieving 
continental hegemony is obvious enough. However, the 
speed of Perén’s drive to the Caribbean has caused enough 
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disquiet to bring Brazil and Peru together in a counter- 
balancing association ; and in Chile itself, the pivot of the 
whole system, President Toanez has had to defend his pro- 
Argentine policy against numerous critics. 

At home as well as abroad, Argentine policy in 1953 
was one of sloughing off old dogmas and experimenting 
with new initiatives. Businessmen have been promised 
more freedom ; the second five-year plan has again been 
postponed ; and in November General Perén successfully 
clipped the wings of his own creation, the monster General 
Workers’ Confederation, by setting up a new confederation 
for white-collared employees. None of this can have been 
especially pleasing to the workers as a whole ; but, with 
the cost of living temporarily held in line, they have listened 
patiently to the president’s repeated lectures on the theme 
that only higher production can lead to higher pay. 

The pattern of orthodox Peronismo has, in fact, faded, 
and bizarre new designs, none of them finished, have been 
superimposed. It is not surprising that some confusion, 
and even discord, reigns in the ranks ; but it was somewhat 
startling when, in January, the Alianza Luibertadora 
Nacional, the hothead wing of the Peronista movement, 
accused the Minister of the Interior, Sr Borlenghi, of Com- 
munism and warned him he would soon share Beria’s fate. 
Even more disquieting to the faithful have been the recent 
rumours of General Peron’s ill health, which have required 
a public denial. The sudden decision to elect a new vice- 
president is associated with both these rumours ; the post 
had been vacant since Dr Quijano died in 1952, and the 
decision to fill it is seen by some as intended to keep power 
beyond the grasp of Sr Borlenghi, who is certainly too left- 
wing to please the Army, in the event of the president’s 
death. But it is difficult to picture General Peron as a dying 
man after a year of such strangely dynamic activity. 


Berlin in Brief 
(The conference is now in its third week) 


EBRUARY 4th. The most notable event was Mr 
Molotov’s rejection of the Eden plan for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany through free elections. He complained 
that it paid too much attention to parliamentary institutions 
and neglected the important question of the sort of results 
that all-German elections might produce. He proposed in- 
stead the immediate formation of an all-German provisional 
government to hold all-German elections. This government, 
which would represent Germany during the preparation of 
a peace treaty could, if it proved to be practicable, replace 
the existing German governments. It would draw up an 
election law to guarantee the “ democratic ” nature of the 
elections. Before the elections all occupation troops, except 
for a few limited contingents, would be withdrawn. M. 
Bidault accepted an amendment to the Eden plan proposed 
by Mr Dulles on February 3rd that a united Germany 
should be specifically free to reject as well as to accept, the 
international commitments of both German governments. 
February 5th. The three western ministers tried to show 
Mr Molotov why his proposals for German unification were 
completely unacceptable, and to elicit from him detailed 
objections to the Eden plan. Mr Eden pointed out that, if 
the occupation forces were witidrawn, West Germany 
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would be at the mercy of the armed “ people’s police ” in 
the Soviet zone. He summed up the West’s objections to 
Mr Molotov’s proposals as follows: 

(1) They implied that the occupying powers shoul: 
abandon their responsibility to ensure that. the German 
were free to choose their own future. 

(2) It would not, in fact, be possible to form a provisiona 
all-German government through the joint action of the 
present fundamentally incompatible German governments ; 
even if it were possible, such a government would not 
represent the free and responsible choice of the German 
people. 

(3) Mr Molotov would restrict the all-German govern- 
ment’s freedom to choose its alliances for itself. 


February 6th. Further fruitless efforts by the western 
ministers to find some basis of agreement with Mr Molotov 
on ways of unifying Germany. M. Bidault tried to meet 
Mr Molotov’s objections to the West’s proposals for super- 
visory commissions by suggesting that these commissions 
might consist of one representative each from east and west 
Germany and one neutral arbitrator. Mr Eden accepted 
this suggestion; neither Mr Dulles nor Mr Molotov made 
any comment on it. Mr Eden said that Britain would be 
prepared to extend the 20-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
1942.; and that he would be glad to consider any other 
methods of reassuring the Soviet Union about its security. 
Mr Molotov ignored these proposals and brought forward 
the economic proposals contained in the Soviet Note of 
August 15, 1953, concerning Germany’s reparations, post- 
war debts and occupation costs. 


First Restricted Session 


February 8th. The Ministers held their first “ restricted 
session.” They discussed questions under item 1 of their 
agenda (measures to reduce international tension and the 
convening of a five-power conference) and decided that the 
discussion of item 3 (Austria) should begin not later than 
Friday, February 12th. 

February 9th. Another day of sterile debate on Germany. 
Mr Molotov asked if the western powers had anything to 
say about guaranteeing the security of Europe ; but he 
made no reference to Mr Eden’s offer to prolong the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty. Mr Eden suggested that it was time to 
recognise the fact that they could make no progress on the 
question of German unification. 

February toth. Mr Molotov proposed a 50-year Euro- 
pean collective security pact with a neutralised and divided 
Germany. It is discussed in a Note on page 447 and also 
in The Economist of December 5th and 12th, 1953.. Mr 
Molotov’s proposals were strongly criticised by all three 


Western Ministers and specifically rejected by Mr Eden 
and Mr Dulles. 


Correction 


An article on page 402 of last week’s issue of The Economist 
stated that a university at Lovanium, near Kisantu in the 
Belgian Congo, would open this month. The university is 
in fact to be at Kimuenza, about 20 miles from Leopoldville. 


Up to now Kisantu has been the home of the Centre 
Universitaire Lovanium. 
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HAVE YOU 


NOTICED IT TOO? 


How one grows out of office 
furnishings ? How, suddenly they 
simply aren’t your style any more ? 
You detest tubular steel (or walnut 
panelling or neo-classical- 
contemporary-what-have-you) and 
Great Seott ! come to think of it, 
you have detested them a long time. 
At this stage, some men must 
only grin and bear it. But if you 
are a V.I.P. in your firm, 
get on to Mr. Peter Catesby and 
his staff at Catesbys. They 
ave a knack of surrounding 
eminent men with 


eminently suitable furnishings 


— adapted to suit them. iy » Bt 


Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture « Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating - Fittings 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.!. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7777 








ry, both pale and beautifully 
Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/4d ; 
subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 
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a the Rhodesias has achieved such a great success. Everyone 
-njoys comfortable air travel at low priced fares. 
“he leisurely journey from London to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has three interestine 
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@ CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
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The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 





Homburg by 
BATTERSBY 


forty-two and sixpence 


non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment : 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, 
timber and other materials; it insurance, secretarial, financial, 


provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. 
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PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TELEGRAMS: CABLES : TELEPHONE 
Brimetacor, London. Brimetacor, London. MONarch 8955 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 













Trafalgar Square, London. 
Odtainable from most good hatters. 











An 
outstanding 
development... 


The Anglo-lranian Oil Company’s 
Autofining process is an outstanding 
development in the field of petroleum 
refining technology. The catalyst used in 
this process is produced by Peter 
Spence & Sons Limited. 





The Autofiner at Llandarcy Refinery. Illustration by courtesy of Anglo-lranian Oil Company. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Maze of Markets 


| everyone was so surprised at this week’s boom on 
he Stock Exchange, who was feeding it? The 
iour of the markets since the beginning of the 
has surprised even those who had expected firm 
es and steady buying as good profits were announced 
dividends increased. But this week ordinary share 
es have nearly touched their highest point since the 
t—failing by that tiny and, as some would hold, 
uficant fraction to break through the “highs.” 
hout any of the stoking that Dr Dalton’s shovelfuls 
cheap money gave to the market in 1947, the 
‘inancial Times index of industrial ordinary shares is 
ithin a point of the peak of 140.6 set up in January 
{ that year ; there were 17,143 markings, also a peak 
nce that time, on the Stock Exchange lists last 
Monday. 

Perhaps the present Chancellor, whose account of 
‘he Commonwealth Conference last week radiated as 
much genial warmth as taut reasoning, is not disturbed 
»y the market’s behaviour. It has taken many of its 
‘ues from him. It shares his view of the American 

ession—a minor readjustment already on its way out. 

at is the biggest question mark removed—if, indeed, 
(is removed. It has noted the comfortable success of 
ne authorities in their latest conversion operation— 

340 million of National War Bonds, 1952-54, out of 

total of £412 million converted into 34} per cent 

onversion Stock with fifteen years to run. “ Success” 
such operations. is always a relative term, for who 
nows what the departments were already holding ? 
‘ut the important point is that the operation was 
pitched on terms that have levered the medium life 
stocks to a new datum. That may not have been the 
primary purpose of the authorities; but they have 
accepted with majestic calm the ensuing rise in long- 
dated and even undated gilt-edged stocks. 


This, then, is a market with steam in it, and not 
merely wind. But there was perhaps more wind than 
sense in the expectation, duly disappointed on Thurs- 
day, that Bank rate would be further reduced from 34 
per cent to 3 per cent. What happened last September 
had almost the force of an atomic reaction ; would it 
be politic to risk another explosion to add to the pres- 
sures that are already driving the security markets into 
the sky ? The reduction in the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate from 2 per cent to 17 per cent proves that 
banking policy in the United States is being con- 
sistently directed towards the ending of the recession— 
whatever may be said about budget policy. There, for 
the moment at any rate, its relevance to British market 
conditions ceases. If by a slight, and legitimate, display 
of forcing tactics the British authorities have been so 
easily able to lift the level of gilt-edged prices, there is 
no need, given present market conditions and the 
present general level of business activity, to start using 
the power jack of Bank rate itself. And many market 
observers did not evince too much alarm at Mr Butler’s 
comments last Tuesday on the purchase tax (“ this is 
not the time when large concessions, or indeed conces- 
sions of any type are likely”) or on the heavy supple- 
mentary estimates tabled a day later. They adhere 
staunchly to the view that if Mr Butler was disposed to 
budget as he did last year, he will not be less ready to 
give any further incentives that he thinks may be 
required when April comes. 

So the average investor has firmly attached himself 
to the idea that the British economy is “steamed up” 
and will stay so for some time. The American bogy 


turns out to be less fearful than the portents were 
suggesting three months ago. A high level of activity— 
not least in the consumption trades—seems likely in 
this country for some months. Government policy will 
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be “easier” rather than “harder.” The rigours of 
convertibility will not have to be faced—yet—because 
American policy is not ready to assist it on acceptable 
terms. This, then, is the background of investment 
calculations. And in the foreground is the continued 
flow of attractive profits and dividends, the continued 
demand of the pension funds for good equities which 
then permanently disappear from currency, and the 
continued challenge of balance sheets carrying assets 
far below their current values. 

But the fact remains that the equity index has risen 


INDUSTRIAL SHARE TRENDS 
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twenty points in twelve months, and the daily score of 
bargains marked has trebled. Do the favourable factors 


justify a further rise ? Is there nothing to put into 
the other scale? The market is making some very 
bold assumptions. It is assuming, for instance, that a 
rise in British costs in a “7s. wages year” would have 
no effect on exports and the balance of payments. It 
assumes that the American readjustment has stopped 
rolling, and at this moment that may represent a very 


dangerous and uncritical swing towards undue 


Enterprise 


N the past ten days, the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, Mr Lennox Boyd, has twice been 
involved in exchanges in the House of Commons over 
the Government's policy for air transport. Superficially 
they were little different from the usual run of parlia- 
mentary questions, for they dealt with such apparently 
uncontroversial subjects as air freighting and air charter 
operations. But, in fact, these are the two most inflam- 
mable subjects in British air transport affairs, and 
on Wednesday the temper of the Minister’s ques- 
tioners came near to spontaneous combustion. The 
impression is gaining ground, not least in the two 
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optimism. It assumes that the next move in the 
declared policy of a flexible Bank rate must be down ; 
it could, to buttress a balance of payments crisis or 
attempt at convertibility, with much better reason 
up. It omits any consideration of the growth of com- 
petition in many branches of industry ; the balance 
sheets that are now appearing cover a past period 
unquestioned profitability, but a few cautionary sta 
ments from company chairmen about the level of 
current earnings might strike a very different not: 
And the appearance of a few big industrial issues (even 
with steel issues held in suspense for some month 
together with a formidable list of dominion and coloni:! 
borrowers, could easily challenge present market levels 

The stock markets may indeed show further rises, 
in some sections at least, for some time. But the 
moment of boiling over is always a sensible time for the 
prudent investor to pause and reconsider his polic) 
All the latent factors—no devastating American reces- 
sion (probably), continued “ softness” in economic 
policy (until the balance of payments shows up the 
horrid realities) and the steady disappearance of the 
best ordinary shares into the lockers of the institutions 
and pension funds—point to a basic firmness in the 
market. But while there is no argument for the reckless 
throwing out of first-class equities, there is certainly a 
good case for systematic pruning of the lists. There 
may not be many more opportunities to get out of 
second-class equities on such favourable terms as the 
last fortnight has offered. Shares that are priced on the 
basis of grossly undervalued assets and on a dividend 
policy that has not been fully adjusted to contemporary) 
facts may still be objects of esteem—and there ar: 
still examples to be found, in oil and shipping as wel! 
as in other groups. In the gilt-edged market, where 
the authorities have recently veered the rate structure 
towards longer dates, it would be only prudent to 
accept this as a lead—at least for a time. But on the 
longer view, the attractions of a date—and conceivably 
a shorter date than would now be appropriate—are st!!! 
undimmed., 


in the Air 


nationalised corporations, that the Government now has 
in mind not the “ competition ” between the nationalised 
air corporations and the independent operators th2' 
was implicit in its original statement of policy published 
in July, 1952, but something much nearer the permanent 
exclusion of the corporations from certain fields of 
operation so that they can become the exclusive pre- 


~serve of the first independent operator who is able to 


gain a licence to develop them. In other words, 
the policy appears to be leading not towards genuine 
competition but towards the creation of a number of 
new private monopolies. The Minister’s questioners, 
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who included two Labour parliamentary secretaries to 
he former Ministry of Civil Aviation, wanted to make 
the Government show its hand ; and indeed, Mr Lennox 
yd admitted that a substantial degree of protection 
uld be given to any company operating a new service, 
and that the Government was anxious to see the charter 
rations of the nationalised corporations bound within 
row limits. But to appreciate why these twin sub- 
is of air freight and air charter are regarded by the 
justry as test cases involves some knowledge of the 
ickground of the Minister’s replies. 
(he Government’s civil aviation policy can be 
ghly summarised: to preserve intact the structure 
of the two nationalised corporations’ passenger services, 
but to allow independent airlines to compete around 
their periphery. The independent operators are 
nominally free to develop any new passenger routes 
not operated by the corporations, to fly third class 
“colonial coach” services on the corporation’s existing 
passenger routes, and to develop all-freight services. 
All passenger aircraft carry a good deal of freight to 
make up their pay load, but an all-freight service 
involves the use of aircraft with special freight-loading 
arrangements, so that the size of the consignment is 
limited only by the dimensions of the fuselage. 











* 


If the independent operators are to seize these new 
opportunities, they need to expand their organisations 
and increase their fleets. Heavy capital expenditure 
would be needed and the success of the Government’s 
scheme to introduce competition into air transport—in 
addition to that already provided by foreign airlines— 
depends first on this investment being made. To make 
the prospect look more attractive to the independents, 
as well as to give them a breathing space in which 

consider their plans when the new policy was 
announced, the Government asked for, and obtained, 
an assurance from the chairmen of the two nationalised 
corporations that neither would apply for any new all- 
freight services for twelve months, that is, from July, 
19§2, to July, 1953. : 

Shortly after this undertaking was given, the new 
terms of reference for the Air Transport Advisory 
Council was published. This is the body through which 
all applications for new services have to pass; its 
; American counterpart, which enters the story later on, 
3 ; the Civil Aeronautics Board. The ATAC was given 

; instructions on the conditions that had to be satisfied 
before a second British carrier was allowed to fly on a 
oute already served by a British airline. If the applica- 
tion was for a new passenger service, it had only to be 
| wn that the proposal was “ not likely materially to 
= ivert traffic ” from existing services—not an unreason- 
! eble requirement. But the conditions on which a licence 
fora competitive freight service would be granted were 
more stringent. They require that “the position of 
any previously authorised operator is not likely to be 
undermined.” The ATAC’s interpretation of this clause 
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has not yet been tested, but the airlines themselves 
regarded it as granting an effective monopoly to the 
company first in the field in all but the most exceptional 
circumstances. 

This put BOAC in an unenviable position. The 
corporation had intended to apply for a permission to 
operate an all-freight service across the North Atlantic, 
and was negotiating to buy special freighters to 
put on this and other routes, but the undertaking 
given to the Minister meant that the application 
could not now be put in until July, 1953, at 
the earliest. The ATAC’s terms of reference seemed 
plainly to suggest that should one of the independents 
apply to run a freight service on the same route before 
BOAC’s undertaking expired, the corporation’s chances 
of getting a licence were slim. This view was supported 
by what actually happened. Two substantial indepen- 
dent companies, Airwork Ltd. and Hunting Air Trans- 
port (now Hunting-Clan) both applied for a licence to 
run all-freight services to America. Airwork succeeded 
and Hunting was turned down, 

The next step for Airwork has been to apply to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to operate an 
all-freight service into the United States. Under normal 
conditions, this would have been little more than a 
formality, for it was backed by an operating licence 
approved by the British Government. But the CAB 
was having its own difficulties. One of the major 
American freight operators, Seaboard and Western, had 
been trying for seven years to get permission to fly a 
scheduled—as distinct from charter—freight service on 
the North Atlantic route, and opposition from the 
American scheduled operators has persistently blocked 
its claim. Many Americans look on Airwork as a “ non- 
sked ” too, although the company has enjoyed scheduled 
respectability for some time. The CAB has now 
recommended Airwork’s application for approval, but 
has added a rider that it may be difficult to justify 
granting to a British carrier a licence that has been 
persistently withheld from an American one. The 
decision now rests with the American government and 
on its outcome depends the putting into operation of 
Airwork’s freighting plans. 


* 


BOAC’s last annual report, for 1952-53, stated that 
“the corporation intends to apply to the Air Transport 
Advisory Council for permission to operate all-freight 
services on certain routes as and when necessary.” Mr 
Lennox Boyd, however, told his questioners this week 
that no such application had been received. The 
reasons why BOAC have not applied (since last July) 
for permission to compete with Airwork are obscure. 
It may have revised its estimates of the potential freight 
traffic available and concluded that the prospects are not 
good enough to support a second British service. But 
appearances suggest that Airwork would have little diffi- 
culty in successfully opposing any application by the 
corporation to the ATAC, and the corporation may have 
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decided that in the circumstances there was no point 
in making an application that would almost certainly 
be rejected. If BOAC had been free to put in its 
application at the same time as Airwork and Hunting, 
the outcome might have been different. 

Persistent questioning of Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
revealed that, at his request, BOAC and Airwork have 
discussed the possibility of coming to an agreement, 
but if such talks were to succeed, they could hardly 
provide the “element of competition” originally 
promised. The need for some form of regulation of 
air services is generally admitted ; BOAC, being the 
bigger operator, could theoretically drive Airwork off 
the air by running services at uneconomic frequencies 
and attracting a bigger share of the potential traffic. 
But this is no sound cause for rushing to the opposite 
extreme and giving Airwork, or any other operator in 
the same situation, what Mr Lennox-Boyd described 
as the “privilege” of expecting its competitors to 
“ satisfy the ATAC that their service will not undermine 
the existing service”; experience of such procedures in 
road transport shows that they are tantamount to the 
grant of a monopoly over a particular route to the first 
comer. 

The same issue arises in a somewhat different form 
over the question of charter operations. There has been 
a move to define charter operations as the exclusive 
preserve of the independent operators. If this were 
done, it would deprive the two corporations of a useful 


-———------- 


No Change in Purchase Tax 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has at last done what 

traders have been pressing him to do—put a stop to 
the paralysing pre-budget uncertainty about purchase tax— 
but this turned out to be the only concession that he was 
prepared to make to them. Having warned the House of 
Commons in general and the Lancashire members in par- 
ticular on Tuesday that “it will not be easy to concede 
the somewhat large requests” that had been made to him 
for tax reductions, Mr Butler announced on Thursday after- 
noon that he had decided to make “ no further changes in 
purchase tax schedules in or before the budget.” In each 
of his last two budgets, the Chancellor has made quite 
substantial purchase tax reductions, and he must have been 
well aware there was general expectation that he would 
repeat the formula again this year. The dislocation such 
expectations can cause in normal trade in the pre-budget 


Business Notes 
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supplementary source of revenue which can be earne | 
from aircraft that would otherwise be standing idi-. 
It would also reduce competition in the charter marke’. 
The corporations have already undertaken not to keep 
aircraft specially for charter work (in other words, n\ 
to hold back from the second-hand market machin-; 
withdrawn from regular scheduled services), but th: 
independent operators are nevertheless jealous of certa:: 
lucrative long-term charters that the corporations hay: 
undertaken. 

In an attempt to make air transport operation; 
sufficiently attractive to newcomers, the Governme: 
seems disposed to throw overboard the element 
competition that those newcomers were intended 
introduce. There is no point whatsoever in encouragin: 
new operators to invest in aircraft, ground services, anc 
commercial networks if they are in the end to be 
granted rights so exclusive that they amount to th 
same monopoly as that which the nationalised corpor.- 
tions, supported by taxpayers, have been granted ov 
their routes. The independent operators, who are now 
getting backing from the big shipping companies, need 
not fear the results of competition either from each 
other or from the corporations. Naturally they will take 
protection if they can get it ; but that is not what the 
Government originally offered. The test of the Govern- 
ment’s policy is not its popularity in the industry bu: 
the extent to which these new routes and new services 
are genuinely thrown open to all comers. 


oe | 


period has begun to assume really serious proportions, affec'- 
ing the flow of orders to the factories for as much as six 
months before the budget. 

Although the Chancellor may succeed in checkin: 
further speculation about his intentions towards purchas: 
tax, he cannot prevent this week’s statement from giving 
rise to a great deal of speculation about his coming budg«". 
Mr Butler declared on Thursday that the Governmen:'s 
“financial commitments” were such that no further pur- 
chase tax concessions could be expected. He had hinted 3; 
much two days earlier’ when he -had justified the imposition 
of tax on certain types of floor coverings on the grounds th. 
he could not afford to lose the £5 million of revenue whic! 
it would cost to make all types tax-free. It is quite rig!:' 
that the Chancellor should take what steps he can to cur) 
undue optimistn when there is little to give away. But «' 
will remain a matter of debate how far a Chancellor shou! ! 
go towards anticipating his budget in order to do so. Mc 
Butler would no doubt contend that he has not in fa! 
anticipated it at all. He is certainly within his rights to alic« 
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purchase tax at any time during the year, and therefore to 


ake statements about its future, and what he did on 
ursday was both charitable and expedient for the many 
ies concerned. But at least in the context of purchase 
he has established an unusual precedent, and it is worth 
ring in mind that had the Customs and Excise depart- 
t been less stiff-necked about the problem of giving 
lers rebates on their tax-paid stocks when the rates 
nged, he would not have needed to do so. But there has 
n no indication yet that this is a precedent he intends to 
follow in future years. 


Supplementaries and the Budget 


ik expected further batch of supplementary estimates 
was presented on Wednesday, for an amount of nearly 
{78 million, which brings the net total for the year to date 
to no less than {228.7 million. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Chancellor now expects his actual expendi- 
for this fiscal year to be that amount larger than the 
{4.259 million for which he budgeted last April (when 
he hoped to reduce expenditure by {91 million from the 
sum actually spent in 19§2-§3). Despite the large supple- 
mentaries that had already been voted, the latest Exchequer 
return shows that total ordinary expenditure up to Feb- 
ruary 6 has been almost £83 million less than that for the 
corresponding period last year. 

This implies that the overspendings on votes for which 
supplementaries have had to be sought have been at least 
partially offset by underspendings on other votes. More- 
over, total ordinary expenditure in recent weeks has like- 

been running below last year’s level ; and it has to 
be remembered that the year 1952-53 was similarly 
burdened by very heavy supplementaries. There is no need 
vet. therefore, to assume that the Exchequer experience 
during the closing six weeks or so of the fiscal year will be 
less favourable than it was at the end 1952-53. And if it 
ist matches last year’s performance (when the closing 
vecks showed an above-line deficit of some £32 million), 
this year would close with a rather larger final surplus than 
the budgeted surplus of £109 million (compared with the 
realised surplus of £88 million in 1952-53). At February 
6th the surplus stood at nearly £152 million, compared 
ith £1193 million at the similar date last year. 

The longer-term implications of these new supplementary 

mates should not, however, be taken lightly. More than 

if the amount sought represents additional expenditure 
ipon food services, for which a first supplementary provi- 
ion of no less than £126.8 million was granted only a 
y weeks ago. Part of this additional expenditure can, 

is true, be regarded as non-recurring, since it is repre- 
ented by additional stocks ({14 ‘million of the latest bill 
or sugar purchases). But a substantial part of the whole 
rises from the additional cost of agricultural subsidies now 
that the return to freer marketing makes it impossible for 
‘he Government to pass its losses on to the consumer. No 
ess than £24 million of the latest demand reflects the 
‘osses On eggs, for which the year’s charge is now put at 
nearly £28 ae in contrast with the originally expected 
net credit of £14 million: The year’s bill for subsidies is 
now put at £325 million, compared with the original esti- 
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mate of £2214 million ; the true annual rate will, how- 


ever, be considerably less than this. Other items in this 
week’s demand are {7.4 million for the Foreign Office 
(mainly grants for Korea, Libya and Jugoslavia), £3.4 
million for purchases of silver, £6 million for various 
expenditures arising from flood relief and coast defences, 
£3 million for further deficiencies on. export credit 
guarantees, and {9} million for the Post Office (partly in 
consequence of the increases in salaries). 


Freight Rates and Rail Solvency 


c Transport Commission’s hope that the 10 per cent 
increase in freight charges now allowed would enable 
it to break even in “a future year”—let alone the 10 
months of 1954 during which the increased charges will 





three weeks ago. Today it looks even more so. As the 
tribunal advised the Minister of Transport: “A decline 
of one per cent in the total gross receipts would result in a 
decrease of over £43 million.” On the side of costs, there 
is the additional wage increase granted to railwaymen last 
week, which will cost another {63 million a year and seems 
unlikely to be offset to any considerable extent by the 
“economies in railway working” which the unions have yet 
to begin discussing. 

The freight increase will probably have some effect 
upon the prices of some of the things that the Commission 
buys, though this particular spiral should not be expected 
to spin too fast. Since the railways buy coal at the.pithead, 
they will not be affected by the 2s.-4s. a ton that the freight 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: 
ESTIMATES FOR “A FUTURE YEAR” COMPARED 
WITH 1952 
(£ million) 
Gross receipts (present rates) :— 


PEN soc Cea ese} catccae ssueavues + 2-0 

PRE cbc cab Mave athacnexeabVouneess = 2 7 

Total increase at present fares and rates 14.9 
Working expenses :— 

Pr prey Pree Tee ee et Pe +16-2 

PU BCI is én dan bk 9 cade oe Wie wd + 1-2 

Pen SOROEEMIN Se es od cats cease eekens + 0-7 

Wile MONEE sind a cawekse ches ves cties + 6-3 

SRN ORs . icc cues kU pANe Reape eecas + 2-0 

Wir 2 oe ie hs ise ca Cec cc ake wack +16-0 

Improvements in efficiency, etc......... a — 5-5 

Net increase in working Expenses .......0. 36°9 
pat Peery ree Corer rr Er te tee te 22-0 

Forecast return from higher rail freight 

CUMIN, hihi cc ee eeee cc asdeaesrereens 22-0 


increase may add to delivered coal costs, and it is not clear 
whether the steel industry will immediately seek to pass 
on to steel consumers the resultant increase of about 9s. a 
ton in steelmaking costs. 

The tribunal agreed with the Commission that it would 
be unwise to expect much contribution from passengers 
to the extra operating profits that the railways need. 
Services on some poorly-patronised lines may be cut down, 
and there may be some selective increases in certain local 
fares ; but reductions may well be required in long-distance 
fares on main lines, the railways’ most profitable passenger 
traffic, to meet competition from express coaches. 
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January Trade Unchanged 


. J) RITISH overseas trade in January showed little change 
B from the previous month, but it compared unfavour- 
ably with the average for the fourth quarter of 1953. 
Exports last month, which had 26 working days, one more 
than December, are provisionally valued at £225.8 million 
f.o.b., £1.2 million higher than in the previous month but 
£4.8 million below the fourth quarter average. Re-exports 
rose by £500,000 to £8.1 million, and were £600,000 
below the fourth quarter average. On a working day basis, 
total exports were disappointingly low at {9.0 million, 
compared with just over £9.2 million a day in December, 
when shipments were affected by the extended Christmas 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


{ million—monthly averages or calendar month) 


Excess of 
imports over 
total exports 


Imports Exports |Re-exports 
€i4, f.o.b. f.o.b. 


1953— 
lat Bal’. x35 





282-0 209-3 | 9-0 63-8 
3rd quarter... 274-8 211-6 | 8-5 54-8 
4th a 276-1 250-6 | 8-7 36-8 
| | 
1954 
jJanuary*... 282-5 225-8 8-1 | 48-6 
i | 
EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 
(f million—monthly averages or calendar month) 
USA Canada Total 
Ps oot North America 
1953— 
ist quarter.. | 12:7 11-3 24-1 
2nd fe i ea 13-9 15-7 29-5 
Sra eae i 9 12-8 26-7 
4th eras 12-4 | 12-5 24-9 
1954 
January* ... 12-0 as I 22-5 


* Provisional. 


holidays. Imports rose by £900,000 to £282.5§ million c.i.f., 
but were £6.4 million above the fourth quarter average. 
The gross visible trade deficit in January was just £800,000 
lower at £48.6 million, but it was £11.8 million larger than 
the average for the fourth quarter. The decline in exports 
to North America continued in January, when they totalled 
{22.5 million, £1.7 million less than in December. Ship- 
ments to the United States dropped by £1.5 million to 
£12.0 million. Shipments to Canada fell by £200,000 to 
the low level of {10.5 million, partly for seasonal reasons. 


CDFC Steps In 


HE first investment by the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation is a blend of all the right 
ingredients. The recipe was written out in the communiqué 
of the 1952 Commonwealth Economic Conference which 
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set up CDFC, under strong city auspices, to finan 
approved schemes of development in the Commonweal’). 
Now twelve months later it has been put into practice. T) - 
investment, amounting to about £1 million in rupees, is | 
be made in the equity of the Sui Gas Transmission Com- 
pany, Limited, now being incorporated in Pakistan. 1) 
company will transmit natural gas through a pipeline fro. 
a large field in south-east Baluchistan to Karachi, some 3 
miles away. The natural gas will be available for use oy: 
a wide area of western Pakistan for industrial and agric 
tural development. In this way, and by reducing Pakistan s 
dependence on other countries for fuel supplies, this proj 
lives up to the criterion established by the economic con! 
ence that CDFC should invest in those schemes 
increased the resources or strengthened the balance of p. 
ments of the sterling area. 

CDFC was also enjoined to listen most sympathetica 
to those applicants who had tried to raise as much mon 
as they could locally or through the market for internationa! 
loan capital. This condition, too, has been fulfilled. The 
scheme has been sponsored by the Pakistan Industria! 
Development Corporation in co-operation with Burmah (i! 
and with the approval of the Pakistan government. Th. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen 
has been asked by the Sui Gas Company for a loan of abou 
£5 million and the rest of its equity capital, amounting to 
about £3 million, will be provided by Burmah Oil, the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation and by 
private investors in Pakistan. The third enjoinder on CDFC 
that the projects should offer a reasonable chance of being 
commercially remunerative and should be expertly managed 
has beén followed, in so far as it can at this early stage o! 
development, by a long term agreement with Burmah 01! 
that one of its wholly-owned subsidiaries will be responsible 
for the management of the gas company. The mixture in 
this instance and in those to follow is clearly of local and 
international finance and of local and international expertis: 

The Corporation has further investments in the offin 
They will probably show that the present equity investmen 
is not an invariable prototype. At this stage CDFC wi! 
probably favour loan stocks. When it accepts a project 
it will certainly require the developing company itself © 
put up a share of the finance and will hope to attract capi':! 
from a still wider field. The cachet of CDFC’s approv i! 
by attracting new money into the Commonwealth from 
outside sources could be at least as important as its own 
investment. 


Persian Oil Complications 


wa 


HE “green light” that the American oil compani- 

have been given to join in the exercise of makir: 
Iranian oil flow again is of a pale shade. The Attorne,- 
General last week showed in his statement that the clea:- 
ance did not constitute an immunity from anti-trust pr 
ceedings. A state Department spokesman declared that t! 
five American companies can participate in the “ produ 
tion and movement” of Iranian oil, but that the clearan: 
did not cover “marketing” and did not allow the con 
panies to collaborate in any consequential adjustments °! 
production in areas outside Iran. 
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These statements appear to steer the emphasis of the 
egotiations towards production rather than distribution 


world markets. The representative mission of the eight 
; mpanies that left London earlier this week will be solely 


saged in an assessment of the technical problems and costs 

restoring Abadan to efficient production. Their investi- 

ons will be closely directed to the physical state of the 

4 ints ; but it is no doubt important also to form impres- 
: 1s about future labour relations at the refinery. Only 
: this mission has reported can negotiations—as distinct 

n exploratory discussions—begin among the eight parti- 

ints; and the trend of these negotiations will still be 

nditioned by the readiness of the Iranian Government to 
k in More concrete terms than has so far been the case. 


Houses by Easy Payments 


VER one form of hire purchase the Treasury does not 
QO exercise a strict anti-inflationary control, the purchase 
of houses on mortgage with the help of the building socie- 
ties, and the local authorities. This week and last something 
s come to light about the plans now being discussed 
between the Government, the local authorities and the 
building societies for making the terms of house purchase 
sill easier. These plans were mentioned by the chairman 
: f the Temperence Permanent Society, Mr Cyril Black, at 
5 week’s celebrations. It is proposed to reduce the 
percentage of the purchase price of an owner-occupied house 
which the purchaser has to find himself initially. The 
present level is normally about 20 per cent. It will be 
reduced to 10 per cent by co-operation between the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities and the building societies. The 
ea is to extend the machinery of the Housing Act of 1933, 
der which when a building society is prepared to lend 
part of the value the local authority may bring the advance 
p to 90 per cent. 


rer era De ca Re # 


Terms have not yet been settled and the building societies 
still have a good deal to say. First they will point out that 
the purchaser likes to buttress his mortgage security with 
m insurance policy he can already borrow go per cent of 
he valuation (which is incidentally not always the same 
hing as the purchase price). Secondly they will have some- 

ng to say about the proportions in which any loss resulting 
‘rom the procedure is to be borne. Under the 1933 Act 
when a building society guarantees part of the advance it 

iffers one third of the loss, the Treasury and the local 
thority also shouldering one third each. In the new discus- 
i sions the building societies seem entitled to say to their 
i partners: “ We were prepared to advance 80 per cent as a 
rmal trade risk, it is entirely to oblige you that we have 
come involved in a more generous advance than we should 
mally have made. Our proportion of any loss ought to 
‘ake account of that.” But the loss ratio sustained by build- 
societies is normally low. 


\greement is however to be expected. For the Govern- 
ent and the local authorities the advantage is clear. A 
ouse sold is a house unsubsidised. But a house let by 

the local authority, involves the Government and the local 


authority in a subsidy burden lasting for more than a genera- 
tion. 
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Steel Figures from the Board 


c= output-in January—the weekly rate was 360,300 
ingot tons, a record for the month—was announced this 
week by the Iron and Steel Board, not the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, though it is the federation’s statistical 
department that continues to collect the figures. The 
change may seem trifling ; but it may also symbolise the 
way in which the board is superimposing itself upon the 
existing superstructure of the British steel industry. 

Recent annual reports from the steel companies—for 
example, Colvilles’ this week—have referred to develop- 
ment projects upon which the decision of the Steel Board 
is awaited ; its organisation for this particular function of 
Supervision is now complete and operating. It has set up 
a development committee and co-opted a technical com- 
mittee from the industry, to which projects are submitted 
direct from the companies, without preliminary technical 
vetting by the federation. It has itself taken over the col- 
lection of statistics for ironfoundries (these are quarterly, 
and it has not published any). In the fields of raw 
materials and of forward production budgeting for the 
industry as a whole, it is now represented upon the com- 
mittees of the federation and of the central buying agencies ; 
and it has established a right to be consulted before any 
changes are made in the industry levy operated by the 
federation. It is already, of course, the authority for setting 
maximum prices (which it has published) for iron and steel 
(though not for scrap) ; the collection of costs for the indus- 
try’s pricing arrangements will now be operated on behalf 
of the board ; and perhaps the main preoccupation of its 
members is an elaborate and detailed review of the indus- 
try’s whole price structure. 

As the Minister of Supply mentioned last week, the 
board is at present re-examining the question of steel plate 
supplies. The adequacy of the present and projected 
capacity to meet demand after the present “ hump” has 
been argued by the British Iron and Steel Federation 
and examined departmentally within the last year. But 
shipbuilders and other consumers of British steel plate still 
complain of shortage, though they show little anxiety to 
import plates at the world price, as they are free to do. 


Profits from Steel 


IVE companies of the “ Big Seven ” of the steel industry 
F are still waiting to offer their shares to the public. 
In advance of this test, two of these companies, Colvilles 
and John Summers, have published reports on their trading 
years to October 3rd. These reports illustrate two aspects 
of the steel industry’s development programme. The 
various items of development carried out by Colvilles have 
already cost the group about £ 104 million and will cost it 
at least another £24 million more, but none of the develop- 
ments have been big enough to disturb the activities and 
profits of the group as a whole. John Summers, on the 
other hand, has carried through a major programme of 
development and integration at Shotton and the teething 
troubles it has experienced have been sufficiently irksome 
to affect profits. 
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Profits earned by the John Summers group have fallen 
from {3,572,782 to £2,767,727. The directors explain 
that this decline is “due to the expenditure involved in 
bringing into production new plant at the Hawarden Bridge 
steelworks.” New equipment means much heavier depre- 
ciation charges. The increase in the group’s depreciation 
provision from £644,542 to £1,293,732, though it is accom- 
panied by a fall in the tax provision, has been so large 
as, to bring the group’s net profits tumbling down from 
£1,409, 399 to £485,937. Even without the extra costs of 
running-in, John Summers might well have had to report 


£'000's 












Colvilles John Summers 
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5,404 3,573 


Depres iati | ae ee ee ee 743 ! 878 645 sd 
TAKMAM OU sneha eee 2,597 3,053 1,319 710 
] if. ‘ page Nain ahi 2,072 2,253 1,409 486 
Ordina lividends ...... 268 276 289 298 
Retained proits ..... 2d. 1,747 1,918 1,049 114 
I i deprec’n. 111,498 12,866 

st 7,088 


inflated by 


Earnings in 
windfall gains on stocks while profits in 1952-53 may have 


profits. I951-§2 were 
been affected by the fall in the demand for sheet steel 
last spring and by the decline in the premium on its 
export price. 

With the demand for heavy steels from the shipbuilders 
and other industries running at a high level it is not 
surprising that Colvilles has reported full capacity working 
and a rise in trading profits. Alloy steels, 
not in such great demand, and, while the group has sold 
high tensile steels for welded construction to shipbuilding 
yards overseas, these steels have not been so popular at 
home. With full capacity working and a full order book 
the directors have no need to be anxious about the rise in 
stocks (from £7 million to £943 million) which followed 
on the improvement in the supply of iron ore, pig iron and 
scrap. 


however, were 


Woolworth’s Sales and Stocks 


WW": a greater variety of goods to sell, Woolworth’s 
chain stores cashed in handsomely on last year’s rise 
in personal spending. Trading profits jumped by about 
15% per cent to £19} million. The sudden spurt in spend- 
ing on confectionery and on hardware must account for 
a good part of this increase. The Woolworth stores operate 
on small profit margins and the advance in profits is a direct 
correlation of yet another increase in sales. In commenting 


on the policy of “ small profits, quick returns ” the chair- 
man, Mr S. V. Swash, tells shareholders that if the price 
of all the goods sold had been reduced by a halfpenny all 
profits would have been wiped out and the company would 


About 65 per cent of 


have been left “nursing a loss.” 
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these profits has been absorbed by taxes and about a sixt!: 


of this provision represents EPL. It is the demise of thi; 


tax that helps to explain why the 5s. ordinary stock uni: 
yield only £4 7s. at the current price of 69s. on the curren 
dividend of 60 per cent, which is § per cent higher tha 
that paid in 19§2. 

Woolworth’s success depends largely on a strict contr: 
of stocks. Last year its stocks rose by less than £125,000 | 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ens 1953 
Years to December 31 £ £ 

Fixed assets, /ess depreciation..... 12,367,819 14,144, 6) 
Eniveateenits 640s oo wb ee ene 4,050,243 4,125.68 
Net current assets .iic. ees dete es 23,232,676 24,129,635 
Stocks 730 ois thon oe ee ean 11,087,015 11,210,25 
Tax reserve certificates..........% 11,130,000 12,200,00 
aa oe ele ee a ew ae 18,407,760 20,988,8 | 
REVeEGee TESERVES oo Wk ica ca bs 9,807,157 11,573 
Future tax reserves... 6.4.8. 803 7,600,000 8,430,00 
Ordinary capital... .. . 2.6 6+ ss 065 15,000,000 15,000, 0% 


{11.2 million. Mr Swash explains that the company like 
to keep stocks “ rather on the light side ” at the end of th 
year provided that there is no indication that prices wi 
go up. After the Christmas rush stocks have to be bui 
up again and “if there were not a little slack in the stoc 
figure inventoried, 
would be too high,” with the risk of losses before they 
are liquidated. Evidently Woolworth’s directors do n 
expect prices to rise much this year, so that another increa 
in profits must depend on a further expansion in sales. 


Reshaping EPU 


HE European Payments Union is becoming a live! 
- topic of discussion in both unofficial and official circle 
The latest changes in its mechanism relate to the positio 
of Belgium and Austria. The Council of OEEC has recent! 
considered, as a matter of urgency, the persistent credit: 
position of these two countries, and has decided on 


the investment after this re-stocking 





temporary addition to the quotas for each of them. Th- 


Belgian additional quota is increased from $75 million ¢ 


$125 million, which is superimposed on a basic quota 0! 
Austria’s basic quota of $70 million wa: 
supplemented last year by $25 million and is now to b. 
It has been decided 


$331 million. 


increased by a further $6 million. 


that in each of these cases additional surpluses accumulate. 


with EPU will be settled as to one half in credits and on 
half in gold. 


Wider issues concerning the future shape of EPU have 


also been raised officially—in the preliminary negotiation 
for the extension of EPU beyond June 30th next. Thes 


discussions, which have already begun, are partly con- 


cerned -with the problem of merging EPU into a wide 


multilateral payments system in the event of one or more 


of its major currencies becoming convertible. In prepara 
tion for such a shift to a wider system, some of the EP 


member countries are urging that the Union should b:- 
“ hardened,” partly by requiring that surpluses with th- 


Union in excess of 150 per cent of quotas should be settle, 


not, as now, in equal proportion of gold and credit, bu' 


as to 70 per cent in gold and 30 per cent in credit. Th 
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Nature’s brute force is a blind and wasteful thing, 
But Man can tame and direct it. Man harnesses the strength of animals, 
yokes the winds of heaven. places the soil itself in careful bondage. 


‘} life iY : » 2 : 
The lift giving sun winters in other skies, but we do not go hungry. 


Man the thinker has become Man the farmer. 
why are we by all creatures waited on... 


We do not know in what century, or even millennium, 

man first tilled the soil: nor do we know how soon afterwards 
he learnt to make his soil more fertile by feeding it. 

These things happened before History was first written. 

But the science and application of fertilizers 

is not much more than one hundred vears old. 

This has been Fisons business from the start. And, today, 


with roots also in the field of chemicals for medicine and industry, 


Fisons contribute to the harvests, health and wealth of Britain. 






. 
FISONS LIMITED ....cccecceenccecese sone ee es 


of; , Harvest House - Felixstowe - Suffolk ......-..+++? Sere is aa phen talk 


eee eee news eee 


FERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS «eceescerscerenees x cases Se cecrecceseces 


Fisons are among the largest Wie RAOELEONE a occas cavenssoccansybecess one 

in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal ..-.++++++-+++++ee+sereeererees 
food preparations and fine chemicals £0F ccciccccccecvessscceccaqsocccessocccssecceeses 

Industry. Many of Fisons PFOUUCtS IM coseecereerensecererersscereeeerseecenrerseseneeeens j 


these fields are household mames ....ccssses-ereeseceereecssesescrsteseceerrrssceesensees ‘ius 


eee eeesesteceseseeseesses 
eeeeseeee erreree eeeteeeeee See ee reer ee eee eeeee meeeeeee 
eeereeereete «** 


it’s all in FISONS field 
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from any of the S.M.T. depots listed here. 


44-46 New City Road, Glasgow, C.4 
Telephone: DOUgias 2940. 
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Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 
Telephone: Aberdeen 29216. 


AND AT DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, INVERNESS, KIRKCALDY, MUSSELBURGH, PERTH. 


f modern jet fuels. 


' he refining © herton 
essential for t ompany of Brotherto™s 
ap etialaah Sees vital to the The large independent c ie of the world’s 
Basic chemical ing? d seasoning are to hed in 1878, is OW - -eoemnbotle 
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Hey! sonny, 
wake up... 


this is Loch Lomond 


He’s sleepy, but he’s got there, thanks 
to dad and his S.M.T. Self-drive 
Hire car. How else than by car can 
you hope to see the beauty spots of 
Scotland? How else, can you reach 
the out-of-the-way corners where lies 
the real Scotland? By car you can 
come and go as you please, linger 
where you like, drive as leisurely as 
you like, and stop when and where 
you wiil. 





SELF-DRIVE 
HIRE SERVICE 


A post-war S.M.T. 5/6 seater Self-drive Hire car can be reserved for you for any length of time 


| _ Simply write, telephone or cable to Dept. E.C.1 and 
you will receive by return a brochure detailing the whole service and illustrating 
people can travel—in complete comfort—as cheaply as one. 


THE S. M. T. SALES AND SERVICE COMPANY LIMITED. 


89-91 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH. Te/.: FOUntainbridge 2488. 


ow 4, 5 or 6 


Viaduct Garage, Carlisle. 
Telephone: Carlisle 22281. 


Chambers, Leeds, #- 


and | ondon, 
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other demand is that overdrafts with EPU, if of more 
, eighteen months’ duration, shall be redeemed within 
years. These demands, as might be guessed, are being 
ed by representatives of Western Germany, Belgium 
he Netherlands. They are being resisted by the British 
men ; their attitude in this respect is traditional, but 
also be conditioned by the Chancellor of the 
juer’s recent prophecy in the House of Commons 
Britain is likely to increase its debt with EPU in 1954, 

iay possibly move into a higher gold tranche. 


oy 
— 


thr 


The Britannia Fire 


‘HE engine fire that brought the Britannia airliner down 
= in the mud last week was not an accident in the sense 
that it was wholly unavoidable. By landing in the mud, 
the pilot was able to avoid damaging the aircraft to an 
extent that might have destroyed some of the evidence on 
which the engineers are now working. The outbreak was 
caused by the failure of certain components under unex- 
pected loads ; the precise cause of the fire has not yet been 
determined, but from an engineering point of view this is 
not likely to require any drastic re-designing of the engines 
themselves. This means that the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany can feel reasonably confident that the airliner will be 
ready to go into service only a few months behind the 
original schedule. 

The financial consequences, however, are more serious. 
The two prototype Britannias belong to the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Ministry pays for all their development and 
flying costs. The flying hours necessary to qualify the 
design for a Certificate of Airworthiness were being built 
up on the second of these aircraft, which must now be 
considered as a total loss. The next Britannia due to fly 
is the first of the 26 production aircraft being built for 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, and it is on this 
machine—operated presumably at BOAC expense—that the 
C of A trials will now have to be carried out. At several 
hundreds of pounds an hour, this is an expense that BOAC 
may attempt to pass on to the Ministry. The corporation 
has repeatedly complained at the burden incurred by route 
development with new aircraft, and it faces a heavy bill for 
the modifications that are being made to its Comet fleet 
in the absence of any conclusive evidence about the cause 
t the Elba accident last month. 


Fisons Offer for Pest Control 


¥ proposed acquisition of Pest Control by Fisons is 
one sign of the difficulties facing the farm chemical 
try. There is an expanding market for the newer 
cides and weedkillers, in which Pest Control 
‘alises, so much so that the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
“ing party* has just published a report on the effect of 
residues on food. Higher farm labour costs encourage 
ise of these scientific short cuts to good husbandry, and 
sale of the newer insecticides can no doubt be advan- 


* Toxic Chemicals in Agriculture. HMSO. Is. 6d. 


nd 
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tageously linked to the sale of fertilisers. But these organic 
farm chemicals call for large capital resources ; development 
costs are considerable in the laboratory and also in pilot 
trials spread over several seasons. Another side of Pest 
Control’s business—contract spraying—also_involves heavy 
investment and gives slow returns. From Fison’s point of 
view, the acquisition opens the back door to a field at 
present dominated by the Imperial Chemical Industries— 
Cooper McDougall, Robertson subsidiary, Plant Protection. 

Both companies may be reasonably satisfied with the 
terms of the merger. Ordinary shareholders of Pest Control 
receive one £1 ordinary share of Fisons, plus 2s. 6d. cash— 
Say 47s. or a shade over 7s. 10d. per Pest Control share. As 
Pest Control 5s. Ordinary shares were standing at 7s. 74d. 
at the announcement (compared with a low point of 3s. 4d. 
last year), holders should be well satisfied. This is a com- 
pany of bright and enterprising ideas which had run ahead 
of its commercial range and its cash resources. The last 
Ordinary dividend was 10 per cent for the 1949-50 period 
and the chairman has already warned ordinary shareholders 
not to expect a dividend for the year ended September last. 
Shareholders will therefore be exchanging from a security 
which pays no dividend into one which does pay. 


Fertilisers on the Farm 


HE fertiliser manufacturers are launching a concerted 
- campaign to persuade farmers to buy their fertilisers 
some time before they are needed, but it is doubtful whether 
the campaign will meet with much success. The bulk of 
fertilisers go on the land in early spring, and about 3 million 
out of the 4 million tons used each year are ordered between 
mid-February and mid-April. With the rise in consump- 
tion, these seasonal peaks are becoming more than the 
factories can handle. 

When the industry was working below capacity, idle 
plant could be brought into commission during peak 
demand. Today, with every piece of plant fully employed, 
this safety margin no longer exists. But not even quite 
substantial financial inducements seem sufficient to over- 
come the farmers’ prejudice against early ordering. This 
winter, the industry has .been offering .an early delivery 
rebate of 25s. a ton in-November, 20s. in December and 
10s. in January, but manufacturers do not believe the 
response has been anything like big enough to flatten the 
top of the March peak. 

Prejudices apart, the two reasons why farmers have not 
co-operated to a greater extent are a lack of storage capacity, 
and a fear that the fertiliser will deteriorate and become 
too rocky for the drills—which it may if it is not properly 
stored. The manufacturers, therefore, will probably still 
have to budget for this peak in demand. The least expensive 
way to do so may be to retain some of their oldest equipment 
on a “care and maintenance ” basis during the rest of the 
year. Few are ready to invest substantial sums in new 
plant while the fertiliser subsidy to farmers continues to 
maintain demand at what seems to them an artificially high 
level. When the subsidy was removed in I951, average 
monthly consumption of compound fertilisers dropped 
sharply (from 171,500 tons in 1950 to 103,900 in 1952). 
The subsidy was replaced in the middle of 1952 (after 
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the buying season) and consumption rocketed up again to 
an average of 148,300 tons in 1953. Many companies in the 
industry would have preferred to let demand settle at its 
true, unsubsidised level, rather than to see it artificially 
stimulated into recovery by the return of subsidies. 


Coke off the Ration 


N the second day of the recent cold spell, roughly half 
QO the domestic fuel consumers in the country ordered 
coal or coke from their local merchants. This week’s 
decision by the Minister of Fuel and Power to end the 
rationing of coke, therefore, has followed complaints from 
some householders of coke shortages in various parts of 
the country—which seem to have arisen because the 
merchants naturally had not enough lorries and drivers to 
meet this rush of orders on instant demand. Freedom to 
buy cannot alleviate a sudden and absolute overloading of 
the distribution system such as this, but it gives the cus- 
tomer a chance to find a supplier who will deliver in time 
and the merchant an incentive to get extra business. How 
far customers may be tempted to use coke to eke out coal, 
which is still rationed, remains to be seen; they can 
already use gas and electricity freely. Domestic consump- 
tion of coke seems to have grown somewhat last year ; the 
figures of consumption for 1949, 1950, and I951 are 
considerably larger than for 1952 and 1953, but are not 
directly comparable. 

Stocks of coke at the gasworks were ample at the begin- 
ning of the cold spell, at about 1} million tons. It is this 
gas coke that is mainly affected by the Minister’s decision, 
which concerns domestic consumers alone. The “ pro- 


COKE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 1952 AND 1953 
(million tons) 











Production : Consumption : 
Gas works..... ; 12-58 | 12-27 Gas works.... 1:77} 1-65 
Coke ovens.... | 17-09 | 17-42 Blast furnaces | 11-33 | 11-83 
TOA fo Sicietcscts | 29°67 | 29-69 Railways..... ;} 0-15; 0-16 
Other industry | 5-35] 5-12 

Changes in pro- ° 

ducers’ stocks |+-0-81 |+0-61 Domestic .... 2-62 3-00 
| Miscellaneous . 6-64 6-39 
Imports....... | 0-02; 0-01 Total, Britain..| 27-86 | 28-15 

j 
Exports 0-94 0-92 


Changes in dis- | 
tributed stocks |+0-08 |+0-02 


Total Supplies...... | 28-88 | 29-09 | Total Disposals... 28-88 29-09 


* Provisional 52-week figures. 


gramming ” of coke supplies for industry appears formally 
to be continuing, though for some time this has hardly 
been acting as a restriction upon the amounts of coke that 
industrialists want to buy. The largest industrial consumers 
are the blast furnace operators, who last year took nearly 
12 million tons, all but a fraction of it metallurgical “ hard 
coke” from the coke ovens ; the remainder of the iron 
and steel processes, plus engineering, take roughly another 
23 million tons annually. Almost all the growth in total 
coke production in recent years has conie from the coke 
ovens ; much new capacity has been brought in to feed the 
demand for extra pig iron from the blast furnaces 
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Guessing Soviet Gold Output 


HE recent heavy shipments of Russian gold to Lond n 

have given new zest to the intriguing pastime of gu. .- 
sing the volume of the Soviet gold output. Estimates .f 
this output have always varied so widely that they 1o 
indeed seem little better than guesses. Before the war so: ic 
official Soviet figures were published showing how the g.\d 
industry had conformed with the plans set for it; bu: 
these figures were invariably shown in the tantalising form 
of percentage variations from a base year for which 1 
absolute data were available—and there were also indi. 
tions that the base year was changed from time to ti 
The official figures had therefore to be discarded in favour 
of unofficial ones. The Union Corporation, which mak-s 
annual estimates of world gold production, has for some 
years past put Russian production at two million ounces, 
whereas the Bank for International Settlements not long 
ago put forward an estimate of twice that amount. In 
Washington, however, the International Monetary Fuod 
has played for safety ; it has all along refused to comm 
itself to any estimate of Russian gold production and, in 
its gold statistics, it goes out of its way to exclude thie 
USSR, China, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania. 

But now comes the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which suffers from no such inhibitions. In its recent esti- 
mates of gold production it has put the Russian output at 
7 million ounces in each of the years 1948 and 1949, 
8 million ounces. in 1950 and no less than 9,500,000 ounces 
in each of the years 1951 and 1952. On the basis of these 
figures the USSR would rank as the second largest gold 
producer in the world ; the sharp increase in output that 
they postulate is presumably regarded as attributable to the 
working of alluvial deposits in Eastern Siberia. The publi- 
cation of these impressive figures is perhaps a happy chance 
for the Soviet authorities who recently have been so busi!y 
converting their gold into foreign currencies—and thus 
into imports of capital and consumer goods. They may 
feel that these gold figures lend slightiy greater verisimi!'- 
tude to the massive volume of orders that have been 
dangled before the eyes of the British business men now 
visiting Moscow. 


Rayon Resurgent 


> 


F all textiles, rayon—or rather synthetic fibres as ¢ 

whole—made the most spectacular recovery from | 
1952 slump, Output last year reached 419.3 million 
pounds, whjch is very nearly 50 per cent greater than tic 
283.0 million pounds produced in 1952. What is more, 
production soared above its 1951 level, exceeding it by * 
margin of g per cent. It may not be wholly accurate ‘0 
attribute all this improvement to a net rise in rayon pro- 
duction above 19§1 levels, which represented something 
approaching capacity rates of output. The figures includ: 
all synthetic fibre production, nylon, “terylene” and 
“ardil,” and while some of this is still on a pilot scale, i' 
does nevertheless contribute to swell the total figures. 
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Day of reckoning: Monday! 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES STORY on the 
workings of a great national news- 
paper comes from Associated News- 
papers Limited. Their problem was to 
streamline the office system by which 
they control the sales operation for 
the ever-popular “‘Sunday Dispatch.” 
Statements to all the agents were 
being handwritten. It threw a heavy 
load on office staff. 

Associated Newspapers Ltd. wan- 
ted a system that could guarantee that 
all figuring on sales accounts was fin- 
alized, and weekly accounts sent out, 

| the Monday following the paper’s 
publication date. 

After consultation with Burroughs, 
‘hey installed Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines to handle the postings. 
| hese are used in conjunction with an 
ngenious method of invoicing, by 
Ww hich the agent receives, on one single 
jorm, a statement, a receipt for his 
Payment, and an order slip for next 
week’s copies. 

Result: So fast do these Burroughs 
machines serve the office that it is now 
normal practice to get “‘ Sunday Dis- 
patch” weekly statements prepared 


and dispatched on Mondays. Cash 
collection is swift and efficient and next 
week’s orders come back in time for 
action by the circulation department. 

One more result has been that 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. are now 
using Burroughs Sensimatics on sales 





210 postings in 45 minutes— that’s a normal rate 
of work achieved by Mrs. J. Dickens, seen pre- 
paring statements for newsagents in the offices of 
Associated Newspapers Lid. Watching her use one 
of the Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
is Mr. Paul Stark, the Burroughs man who helped 
solve **The Case of the Sunday Dispatch.” 
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Every Sunday, nearly 
3,000,000 copies of this 
famous newspaper are 
sold. The day following, 
accounts and order 
forms to hundreds of 
agenis must go out... 


accounts for their latest paper, the 
“Daily Sketch.” 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keep- 
ing machines: Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines, and Microfilming Equip- 
ment. Remember, once you have any 
Burroughs machine, Burroughs Ser- 
vice guarantees its efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Bu rr oughs 










Fast frequent 
tourist 
flights to 


Switzerland 
Italy 


~ 


4 Fly over to 









the Continent 
by KLM 


It’s all aboard for a completely successful 
holiday when you fly KLM. You will 

find most of your fellow passengers have 
booked KLM on the recommendation 

of their friends and Travel Agent. Choose 

wherever you will among the Continental 

play centres — by KLM it’s a holiday 

all the way. 





Reservations from all Air Travel 
agents or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 
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(ILENEAGLES HOTEL 


Perthshire 


The unique Scottish Resort and its 
championship golf courses 


lervperry HOTEL 


Ayrshire 


Scotland’s famous seaside resort and 
Ailsa Golf Course 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The Resident Managers will be happy to send full particulars 
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His Future 
like nearly 5,000 other boys 
and girls in our care depends on 


YOUR HELP 
70,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years tocome. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.iI 
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fhe experience of the wholesale trade in textiles during 
the same period suggests that there are limits to the volume 
of textiles that the home market will absorb. Total sales 
of wholesale textiles were nearly 6 per cent higher in value 
during 19§3 than they were the year before. But towards 
the end of the year, two disturbing features began to 
emerge: sales turned downward, and the value of stocks 
Only in December did the level of sales fall below 
those recorded for the same months of 1952, but what 
the trade describes as the “ stagnation ” of business in the 
autumn and early winter made an unwelcome contrast 
the buoyancy of sales during the summer and early 
imn. Taking the year as a whole, wholesalers had 
10 per cent less capital tied up in stocks than in 1952, but 
from August onwards the value of their stocks in any one 
month began to exceed their equivalent 1952 values. This 
does not promise well for the New Year’s trade. 


Unconvincing Narrative 


wo facts only emerge from the circular which the 
- Savoy Hotel directors issued to the shareholders on 
Tuesday—that the directors are thinking in terms of a 
bonus for 19§3 in addition to the ordinary dividend and 
that plans for the future of the company, probably including 
something to the benefit of ordinary and preference stock- 
holders, will be submitted at the annual meeting in April. 
Neither the amount of the bonus nor the nature of the 
advantageous plans is specified. Something more than 
this will be needed to bring the shares back to 62s. od. 
which the still unknown friends and associates of the 
directors paid to wrest control from Mr. Samuel last Decem- 
ber. The circular hoisted the stock only 2s. 6d. to §Is. 

But it seems hardly necessary that Mr Wontner and his 
fellow directors should have taken the shareholders for 
another 700 word tour of historical retrospect. The circular 
sums up the battle for the Savoy thus: “Neither the 
directors, nor the staff, nor, it seemed, a great number of 
the company’s patrons, were in favour of a change in 
control.” The patrons ? Has the Savoy become a con- 
sumers’ co-operative ? Is it no longer necessary to men- 
tion even the existence of shareholders ? 

If the Savoy board are devising something which may 
be of benefit to the shareholders, they must have turned 
over in their minds Mr-Samuel’s idea of turning the valu- 
able Berkeley Hotel site to better financial advantage. It 
would be horrid to have to say: “ Perhaps Mr Samuel was 
right after all.” But it might be said after an interval. It 
certainly would not be said unless and until the Savoy had 
acquired an alternative site for a new Berkeley Hotel. 


Edible Oils Ease 


A" rising steadily for six months, prices of edible 
4 \ oils have eased by several pounds a ton. The threat 
that has always overhung the market—that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation might become an aggressive seller—has 
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become a reality. The Corporation has about 400,000 tons 
of cottonseed oil accumulated under the American price 
support programme. Restrictions on sales to foreign coun- 
tries have been removed, and the CCC is offering this oil 
at the attractive price of £106 a ton, c.i.f. Continent. Prices 
of copra and coconut oil are also under pressure because 
of the recovery of production in the Philippines, and also 
from the larger quantities of palm kernels now being offered 
to the Continent by the marketing boards in British West 
Africa. Coconut oil for nearby shipment is about £5 
cheaper at £130 a ton, c.i.f. Continent, and copra is about 
£6 cheaper at £88 a ton. Groundnut oil, which is in short 
supply, has nevertheless fallen by £5 and is rather 
nominally quoted at about £160 a ton ; palm kernels are 
about £8 lower at £65 a ton, c.ilf. 

Whether the market will suffer any radical decline is 
an open question. On the one hand consumption in Europe, 
particularly in Germany, is increasing, owing partly, 
perhaps, to a change in public demand from high-priced 
butter to the better qualities of margarine, and partly to 
the easing of the dollar shortage. The producing coun- 
tries of the Far East are also consuming more oils ; India, 
until recently a large exporter of groundnut oil, has allowed 
very little to be shipped in the past year, and Indonesian 
exports of copra have been reduced by the growth in 
domestic consumption. Russia has been buying more oils 
and fats, but its purchases tend to be fitful. On the other 
hand, the British and Dutch governments have been build- 
ing up large stocks of oils and fats in preparation for 
decontrol, and though this has contributed to the market’s 
strength in recent months, these stocks will have to be 
disposed of. The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
push its sales more vigorously, and the removal of restric- 
tions on the export of its huge stocks of butter may also 
threaten prices of edible oils. 


Troubles in Lead and Zinc 


RICES of zinc and lead, on the London market, have lost 
P the recovery from their sharp falls last month. On 
Thursday both metals closed easy: for zinc, the price of the 
current month fell back to {71 15s. a ton and three month’s 
to £70 7s. 6d. ; for lead the current month slipped to £82 
a ton and three months to {81 5s. Both metals are under 





DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR EXPORT PROSPECTS? 


If you do, our quarterly reports will provide a useful 
second opinion. 


If you do not, the reports will give you authoritative, 
clear and concise information. 


Reports on 70 countries are published every three months. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.| 
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pressure following the recent decline in consumption in the 
United States. American producers are naturally clamouring 
for increased protection against imports. 
cut back production—particularly of zinc, stocks of which 
are very high—and this should eventually stabilise prices. 
The posted price of spot lead in New York has been 
reduced by half a cent to 13 cents a lb ({104 a ton) ; but 


They are having to 


on the Commodity Exchange the price of the current month 
is 11.75 cents a lb (£94 a ton). In California, the weight 


of Australian imports has compelled one smelting company 


to bring its price of lead in that state to parity with the 


current St. Louis quotation of 12.80 cents a lb. The 
St. Louis price of zinc has also been cut by half a cent 
to 9.50 cents a lb (£76.a ton). To ease the surpluses, 
American producers have been exporting heavily to Europe. 
In Britain, where there is still a shortage of zinc, the 
American metal has been well absorbed, but their offerings 


of lead saturated the market. 


Meanwhile, the Committee of the London Metal 
Exchange is introducing a new contract for lead on 
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accordingly been dropped from the new contract. A clau.: 
which excused the seller for delays in delivery due |) 
force majeure has also been dropped and a new clause h», 
been inserted; this makes the seller responsible { 
replacing any lead lost on voyage or delayed at sea a: | 
for making delivery within thirty days of the last day 
delivery allowed under the contract. 


SHORTER NOTES 


“There has been no addition to the list of countries 
default on their external debts.” That is the most encoura 
ing point from the 1953 report of the Council of Foreiy 
Bondholders. On the contrary the number of defaulters v 
further reduced by debt settlements with Austria, Ecuad 
and Peru. The list of defaulting countries remains lon 


It includes, Costa Rica, the province of Buenos Aires, Chin 


June 1st. The contract should be more to the liking of 
buyers than the existing one, and may encourage more 


business to pass through the exchange. The principal 
change is that the settlement period has been divided into 
two half-monthly periods. The buyer will therefore obtain 
delivery within half a month, instead of within just over 
one month as at present, and the prompt delivery clause has 








Company Notes 


DECCA RECORD. The stock 
market could not quite make up its mind 
about Decca Record’s preliminary state- 
rent for the year to March 31, 1953. The 
increase in equity payments was smaller 
than had been expected but the market 
also had to work out the implications of 
a share split and a “rights” issue of 
ordinary shares. Immediately after the 
announcement the §s. ordinary shares 
were marked up 6d. to 39s., but later they 
were marked down to the old price. 

A bigger dividend paid out of higher 
profits had been confidently anticipated. 
In fact neither the rise in profits nor in 
equity dividends was spectacular. Trading 
profits advanced from £1,200,000 to 
£1,310,000. The equity dividend was 
raised from ts. 6d. on each Is. share 
(equivalent to 30 per cent on the revised 
capital after the 400 per cent share bonus) 
to 1s. 9d. on each §s. share (that is 35 per 
cent). The directors added the encour- 
aging rider that turnover in the current 
year has risen above that reported in the 
year to March 31st last. The group 
has become firmly established in the 
market for long playing records, and radar 
equipment for aircraft and airfields may 
prove as important as the development of 
the Decca navigator for ships. 

Against this background the implica- 
tions of the share split look encouraging. 
Each §s. ordinary share is to be split into 
a fully paid 4s. ordinary share and a fully 
paid 1s, preference share. These prefer- 
ence shares (which will rank after the 
existing preference issues) are to be 





consolidated into 5s. units. On these units, 
which on liquidation are repayable at 20s. 
each, a dividend of 25 per cent will be 
paid ; at the present rate of income tax the 
net amount required to service the issue 
will be £17,880. In addition to this split 
the shareholders are to be asked to agree 
Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 1,200,000 1,310,000 
Depreciation .......... 194,000 227,000 
po ee eee 423,000 561,000 
FEE IE ia ee os 377,000 379,000 
Ordinary dividends... . 94,000 125,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OWES rs 5 ds oe eo 30* 35 
Capital reserve ........ 140,000 50,000 
General reserve. ....... an 105,000 
Added to carry forward. 119,000 70,000 


4s. ordinary share at 37s. 6d. xd yields {4 13s, 
per cent. 


* Equivalent rate on new capital of £650,403 


after 400 per cent share bonus. 


to a “ rights ” issue of 200,000 4s. ordinary 
shares at 5s. each in the ratio of one new 
share for every thirteen held. 

If the directors expect to maintain a 
payment of 1s. 9d. on each of these new 
ordinary shares, then the preference issue 
may turn out to be a true bonus. And 
this may very well be the directors’ inten- 
tion, for the first interim dividend (pay- 
able on the revised capital) has been 
maintained at 3d. a share. The chances 
that the directors will decide to make at 
least this payment are strengthened by the 
fact that the company was an outstanding 
sufferer under EPL. In the latest year 
it has accounted for £122,000 (against 
£33,000). The one black spot is that 


Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Poland and Rumania as \ 
as the debts of Czarist Russia. 


* 


The International Bank has made a loan of $8} mil! 
for highway construction in Ecuador. It is made to ' 
Comite Ejecutivo de Vialidad de la Provincia de Gua, 
and guaranteed by the Ecuadorian Government. The !o: 
is for 10 years at 4% per cent. 


the company’s accounts are publis ied 
nearly a year after the end of the financ:.! 
year. Unless this gap is closed shar: 
holders will not receive accounts that 
free of the EPL incubus until 1956 


* 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT 0 
MEAT. Mr Kenneth Carlisle, 
chairman of Liebig’s, has two stories 
tell in his statement accompanying (h: 
full accounts for the year to August 315! 
There is the dismal story from Argentina 
and the encouraging account of the 
group’s activities elsewhere. The group's 
profits rose from £1,944,607 to £2,432,397 
The previous year’s fall in the profits of 
Oxo Limited was more than made good, 
while the results of the French and Be!- 
gian subsidiaries also improved. Tic 
group benefited substantially from ‘ec 
decision to raise prices in the autumn of 
1952. In line with the increase in proiits 
the directors decided to raise the tax [ree 
ordinary dividend from 9 to to per cel. 
They wished to pass on to shareholders 
the benefit of the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax. They hope 
that it will be possible to maintain (i¢ 
divided at this rate, but the chairmia 
adds the customary warning that toe 
“assessment of prospects for the curre"! 
and future years is a hazardous business 
A drag on equity dividends is already 
being through the large commitments 
the group, and more particularly of ©: 
Limited, for capital expenditure over | 
next few years. Much of the money ©°- 
tained by subsidiaries is to meet the: 
commitments. 

Some of these retentions, however, : 
involuntary, for the subsidiaries in Arg: 
tina have been unable to remit profits 
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G ds to the parent company for the 
ree years. In Argentina matters 
ne from bad to worse. The delay 
ng the protocol to the Anglo- 
1e trade agreement and the reduc- 
he quantities of corned beef pur- 
y the Ministry of Food forced the 


Years to Aug. 31 
1952 


: 
1953 
i earnings -— 


t f 
Ofit.....eeee 1,944,607 2.432.397 


ion... ‘ 273,999 368,455 
KAtiON iss<s . 218,029 283,558 
cation... cdacae 632,000 632,000 
/ nega 650,422 YO1 095 
dividends .. 7180,000 +200,000 
aivid rds \ pe r 
ie ne +9 +10 
by subsidiaries 403,224 601.056 
s reserve .. 30,000 30.000 
rrv forward, 5.287 6,764 
eet -— 
‘ éss depre 
cd eS 4,519,343 5,262,987 
t aseet® 2 5.4: 5,337,030 5,945,051 
ieee 7,128,003 7,766,154 
jvdtwbeatbe: wees: -2,.98Z.6il 
SMBe is chase 1,074,733 1,086,912 
csasae't 5,872,801 4,524,203 
capital. 2,000,000 2 


.000,000 
tock at I2}xd yields {7 15s. per cent. 
tT Tax free, 


to look for a market outside the 

Kingdom for the sale of a whole 

of production. The group was 

‘d from tapping the only other 

int market, the United States, by 

ng of the value of export permits 

Argentine authorities at a level 

h to attract buyers in the United 

Hence the group’s stocks of 

beef have piled up in the Argen- 

d an “undue strain” has been 
its liquid resources. 


* 


LINEN THREAD .—A week ago 
hares were in the van of the boom 


in equities and Linen Thread’s £1 
ordinary stock units were very prominent 
in this advance. Between the time when 
Tootal announced a share bonus and a 
much bigger dividend and the date of 
Linen Thread’s preliminary announce- 
ment, these {1 ordinary stock units put on 
7s. to 61s. Investors were hoping that 
Linen Thread would imitate Tootal’s 
example. They were wrong. 

Linen Thread’s ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 15 per cent. And 
the directors made this pill even more 
uncomfortable to swallow by adding that, 
having considered the question of a bonus 
issue to equity shareholders, they have 
decided that “ the earnings outlook, parti- 
cularly in the United States, is too uncer- 
tain to justify action at the present time.” 
After this announcement the equity stocks 
were marked down 2s. to 58s.xd, to offer 
a yield of under 5; per cent. The bulls 
have found what consolation they can in 
the implied promise in this announcement 
that a bonus issue (and, hence, possibly a 
bigger dividend) will be made once the 
future of the group’s earnings in the 
United States is clearer. 

On the evidence of the group’s latest 
results (for the year to September 30th) 
it would, however, be difficult to construct 
a hope that even if the American prospect 
improves the company can offord to be as 
generous as Tootal. It is true that the 
group’s profits after charges for repairs 
and depreciation have risen from £685,574 
to £834,823 but, thanks to a much heavier 
bill for foreign taxes, the balance attribut- 
able to the parent company has risen by 
only £69,068 to £255,366. Out of this sum 
about £66,000 has to be provided in pre- 
ference dividends, so that the maintained 
ordinary dividend, absorbing about 
£136,000, is covered by earnings of only 
about £190,000. 
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INVESTMENT INDEX 


Average Yields 


100) {per cent) 

— 
Dec. lan. lan. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. 
29, 7 i.e eee 24, 29, 26, 
1953 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 1954 


87-6 | 87-7] 5-09 | 4-72 4-71 | 4-70 | 4-69 
89-6 5-05 | 4-68 | 4-65 | 4-61 | 4-61 
91-7 | -715-29 | 4-96 4-95! 4-94 4-95 
88-4 88-6 15-23! 5-03 5-03) 4-99 98 
99-3 4:94 4-26 4:27 4-23 | 4-42 

114-2 5-59 | 5-04 . 4-94 | 5-04 | 5-22 

135: 5-67 >*44 5-26 | 5-24 | 5-10 

102 5-76 | 5-42 | 5-59 | 5-78 | 5-65 

114: 5-14 | 5-20 | 5-07 | 5-26 | 511 

118: 6-30 | 5-86 | 6-11 | 6-11 | 6-02 
99-8 61 6-43 | 6-75 | 6-32.) 6-65 | 6-45 

167: -1| 4-80 | 4-25 4-33 | 3-95 | 3-89 

110 - | 7-50 | 6-09-| 5-98 | 6-05 | 6-10 

112-0 6 | 6-35 | 5-22 5-05 | 4-98 | 4-82 
79 517-15 | 4-30 | 4-27 | 4-41 | 4-33 
88- 4| 7-20 | 6-73 6-52 | 6-65 | 6-76 

102-¢ -8 | 6-29 | 5-64 | 5-47 | 5-64 | 5-5 

128-9 9} 5-39} 4-94 5-03 | 4-96 | 4-75 

125- 9} 7-16 | 6-60 | 6-52 | 6-42 6-51 

114-3 416-67 | 6-46 | 6-53 | 6-67 | 6-35 

112- 4 6:73 | 5-67 | 5-70 5-83 5-70 

110-? -§ | 6-48 5-83 | 6-68 | 5-70 | 6-60 

6-22 | 5 
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EXCHANGE 


March 3rd, 
March 3rd. 
February 16th. 


By the last day of the old account the 
boom in the stock market had carried the 
Financial Times ordinary share index to 
140.2, or only 0.4 of a point below the 
all-time peak reached in January, 1947. 
The biggest gains were recorded on the 
Friday before the week-end and on 
Monday, when 17,143 bargains, again the 
highest level since January, 1947, were 
marked. This latest phase of the advance 
was based on the lowering of the American 
and French re-discount rates, the success 
of the Government conversion operation 
and hopes that interest rates in Britain 
would be lowered as well. The boom in 
equity prices was, therefore, reflected in 
the general marking-up of gilt-edged 
stocks. Gilt-edged prices advanced on 
each day by about { of a point until Wed- 
nesday when the market closed little more 
than steady. In the foreign market specu- 
lative interest was concentrated ‘ upon 
“ iron curtain ” stocks and on Greek issues, 
which continued to go ahead in sympathy 
with rises on Wall Street. 

The rise in the equity market continued 
unul the first day of the new account. 
Most of the sections of the market took 
part in this advance, with the exception of 
textile shares. Investors began to take 
profits on Tuesday, so that on that day 
the Financial Times ordinary share index 
gained only o.1 of a point. Further profits 
were taken on the first day of the new 
account, when store shares were particu- 
larly affected by the reaction of prices in 
late dealings. On that day the ordinary 
share index fell back to 139.9, and further 
losses among industrial shares. were re- 
corded on Thursday. Oil shares remained 
firm, and by ‘the close on Wednesday 
Anglo-Iranian had risen to 9}, but the 
actual changes in prices were far less spec- 
tacular than those in industrial equities. 
Rubber shares remained steady, but tea 
shares tended to drift lower. At the end 
of the old account the gold “ producers ” 
in the Kaffir market lost some ground, but 
the uranium issues remained in favour. 
At the beginning of the new account, how- 
ever, the uranium issues received more 
support. 


LONDON STOCK 


Next Account begins 
Next Contango Day 
Next Settlement Day: 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 










Security Indices Yields 





1954 es 
* Fixed 24% as 

Ord. | int.+ Come Ord. 
Feb. 3.. 137-2 | 111-94 3-91 5-29 
Boy iee 138-2 | 111-96 3:92 5-25 
wo  Seucdk eae eo 112-10 3-90 5-21 
og Ste dk eee 112-19 3-89 5-18 
pt Rie 140-2 112-24 3-89 5-18 
eae aa 139-9 112-28 3°89 5-19 





Total bargains 


1954, High} 140-2 112-28 1954 
(Feb. 9) |(Feb. 104 Feb. 3: 10,426 
. Low.} 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 4! 11,505 
(Jan. 1) (Jan. 5) ‘ 5| 13,173 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, | 17,143 
(Nov. 4) |{Nov. 27} ,, 9! 14,955 
» Low.| 1139 105° 68 » 20; 14,513 
(May 20)) (Jan. 5) 
* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 





OF 
2) ro dactaat late. 
9 months ; 



































84] 
91 

93} 
66} 
90} 
88} 


101} 


66} 
8 

49} 
65 
119 





1954 


Feb. 10 


98 
203 


35 43 


126/- 
17/2 









Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 


o 
tom 


mo 


SwRARSKAHSHE AN 


(© UU =2 O 00 CO M IS 
a 


ADGAIrAHAte cs! 


tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. 


(f) Flat yield. 





LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


ices, 1954 TRUSTEE 
Feb10 STOCKS AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


904 ‘Aust. 33% °65-69.. 
944 N. Zealand 34 


954 Liverpool 3% '54-64. 
933 |P.L.A. 33% '66-71. 


114 Chinese 5% 1913 


712 German 5%... ...... 
102 ‘German 43° 
132% Japan 5° ” 1907. 


| ORDINARY 
(c) STOCKS 


rr Banxs & DISCOUNT 
9 b Barclays {1 


8 bLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 
8 5 Midland £1 fully pd. . 
840.N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 


9 b Westminster, £4,£1 pd. 
1746 Alexande rs £2. £3 anh 
5 bNat. Disc. “B” £1. 

5 b Union Disc. £1 


4 biBare.(D.C.&0.)“A" £1 
7 aChart. Bk. of India fl 


INSURANCE 
50 aLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 
20ta' Pearl £1, fully pd 


| 105tc Prudential “A” {1... 


BREWERIES, ETc. 
ee WONG BES ovis ke ves 
Tha Distillers 4/-........ 
11 6 Guinness 10/- 
8 bind Coope 5/- 


"62-65 
974 |S. Africa 34% °54-59. . 
71} L.C.C. 3°% aft. 1920.. 


BRITISH FUNDS Pine. | Prive, 
AND Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 
GUARANTEED 1954 1954 
STOCKS 
War Bonds 24°, °52-54. 100'2/11 1000 5 
Exchequer 2}°, 1955 .... 1004 | 10044 
3° 1960 ...../ 1014* | 1013" 
Exchequer 3% '62-63.... 100 100 i 
Serial Funding 12° Se 9933 99% 
unding 2} 957. 994 994 
ial Funding 3°, 1955... 1014 101 4 
Jonds 24%, °54-56... 100} 100} 
3 28% °52-57..... 100} 100% 
ey ae 101% | 101 \% 
39, °55-59..... 102% | 102f8 
Savings Bonds 3%, "55-65 963* 963* 
i 24% °56-61..... oT 98 
o 3% °59-69...... 934 93} 
"66-68......| 943 94 13 | 
4 60-90 . 1014 1014 
, is 3° ’60-70. 9] * 91 * 
is 24°% '64-67 9)? 90 {% 
20-7 1014* 1014* 
nds 65-75. 88%* 88% * 
ft. I 57 933 94 §; 
it. Apr ‘6l 8&5 864 
t. April 75. 633 64} 
April °66 744 754 
77-80 93} | 93% 
79-81 93* | 93%" 
3°/, '86-9 84; | 84} 
1) 92 844 854 
63} 64} 
68-73 90 3 903 
| 14-77 88 } 88), * 
I 44° °74-79 104 }J 105 
$°/, "16-79 94 | 94} 
3°), '78-88.. 834 84 
3% "68-75... 90} 90 # 
4% °72-T7 10] 101 }} 
: BOSS 5 wis. 84} 84} 3 
One CPt h ass 96}* 96 15 * 
69-72 101%.* 101} 
Flat vield. (1) To latest date. 


101j ‘Agric. Mort. 5% °59- 89 102 
75} Austria 44% ‘34 wets. 


Price, Price, 
Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 
1954 1954 
903 | 91s 
94\* 944 
98 98 
72* 724 
955 95} 
93 }* 934 
— 
79 
-| 16} ie 
t) ae 734 
. 107 | 109 
141 143 
Price, Price, 
Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 
1954 1954 
. 44 | 45/- 
60 /- 60/- 
76 78/6 
73/6 74/6 
84/- 84/6 
96.6 96 /6 
.| 58 58 /- 
-| 47 47/6 
39/6 | 40/6 
43/- | 45/- 
93 94 
-| 203 21k 
37 38 
-'126/103 126/103 
- 18/6 9/6 
‘1 aoe 32/6 


(a) Interim dividend. 
) Includes 2% centenz ary bonus ; 

vield basis 16%. (} . y fs 5% 
¥ ield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
(q) Yield basis 20%. 
b: ASis ‘i Jo 


Net | 
Yield, | 
Feb. 10, | 

1954 
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§) Net vields are 
g for tax at 9s. Od. in ££. * Ex dividend. 
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Prices, 1954 
Jan. 1 to Feb.10 
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Tei, ing 
Gas. ° -| 

U vaited Corp. .| 

V. Union Tel. 


(b) Final dividend. 
yield basis 14°, 
Coronation bonus, not included in yield, 
(7) vi ield basis 113% after « oe bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. 
(w) Also 24%, tax free out of capit 


58 
43} 


Dividends 


New York Closing Prices 


) Whole year’s dividend. 
{h) ) Also 2%, tax free cash bonus ; 
(k) Yield basis 14% 
(0) Yield basis 9%. 
(s) Yield basis 153%, 


as forecast by Com any. 
al profit, not included in yield. ” 4 


Yield basis 20%. 





50 a 175 bi/Rhokana 













Last Two | ORDINARY 


2 STOCKS 
—| (a) (b) (c) 
Low 
of | % {Sree. & ENGINEERING 
41/43 12}ci 15 cBS.A. £1........... | 4 
13/13 15 ¢c¢ 5 aCamme ll Laird 5/- 
50/14 10 5} 5 a Guest Keen N’ fold afi 
22/3 2ha 745 United Steel £1.. 
47/6 1245 Zia Vickers £1 ....s6005. 
‘TEXTILES 
— 7 D 4 a Bradford Dyers 1. 
24/9 12 6 a Brit. Celanese 10, - 
49/44 74). 5 aCoats (J. & P.) eae 
| 50/44 645, 6}aCourtaulds {1 ....... 
- | 5a 10 diLancs. Cotton f1..... 
64/3 20 c 5a Patons & Baldwins £1 
ELECTRICAL 
9 Tha 12}b Assoc. Elect. £1..... 
38 /- 10 ¢ 24a Brit. Insulated {1.... 
39/3 10 b 5 a English Elect. £1..... 
9 Sja 746 General Elect. £1..... 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
18/6 63d 34a Bristol Aero 10/-..... 
6/3 4 a\ 64h British Motor 5/-..... 
26/- | Tac 74c De Havilland £1..... 
35/9 | 15 ¢ 15 ciFord Motor {1....... 
47/714 6 a 9 b Hawker Siddeley {1.. 
84/3 25 cl 25 c\Leyland Motors £1... 
31/- 9 al 8 b Raleigh Ind. £1...... 
68/44 10 b 5 a Rolls Rovee £1...... 
5 5} 12 ¢ 12 ¢ Standard Motor 5/-.. .| 
SHops & STORES 
23/74 20 c 10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
52 /- 12ha} 374b Debenhams 10/- ..... 
92/9 174d 5 aLyons(J.) “A” £1.... 
73/103 35 56) 20a Marks & Spen. “A’’5 
64/- 20 ai 40 b Woolworth 5/-....... 
OIL 
8 # 30 b 5 a Anglo-Iranian f1..... 
56/104, 1245 24a Burmah Oil {1....... 
£334 12 b 4 a Royal Dute h 100 fi. 
93/44 10*b 5ta\Shell Reg. {1........ 
17/6 5ta) 15tb Trinid: id L’holds 5 
SHIPPING 
37/9 1343, 2}a\Cunard fi .......%.. 
62/6 14 b 6 aP. & 0. Defi £1. a. 5. 
32/- 10 c} 10 c)Royal Mail f{1....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
67/9 224b, 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
| 44/- 15 c, 15 c Bowater Paper f1.... 
| 56/- | 86 4 aBrit. Aluminium /1.. 
39/14 | 16}4¢c) 6§ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 
$38} 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25. 
5/9 64a; 11} Carreras ““B’’ 2/6..... 
36 = 35 c 5 a Decca Record 5 Pais bm 
18/5 17}c) 174c¢, Dunlop Rubber 10/- 
53/- 8 b 6 almp. Chemical {1.... 
56/3 | 1146 84a Imp. Tobacco f1..... 
$634 |$2-60c'$2-35c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... 
51/6 10 b 74a London Brick {1..... 
63/6 34a} 12)b Tate & Lyle f1...... 
62/- Tha 74b\Tube Investments /1. 
69/- 24a} 15 b/ Turner & Newall £1.. 
| 57/6 845, 6 ajUnilever {1 ......... 
Tea & RUBBER 
5/6 5 ¢ ‘TclAllied Sumatra f1.... 
0/3 Tic «64 ~c\Jhanzie Tea £1...... 
7/9 1245) 5 aUnited Sua Betong {1 
MINES 
5% 40 b| 20 a Anglo-Amer. 10/- 
/3 5345, 53a Blyvoor 2/6......... 
‘Tt 60 a} 60 b Daggafontein 5/-..... 
/3 | 120 b| 80 a'De Beers 5/- Bearer. 
/3 | The 


l7kc are Con. ii 
£1 


* Ex dividend. 





Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
_10 3 | 10 

$ $ | $ 

20} jAm. Smelting.| 29% | 30} 

25 jAm. Viscose ..| 364 | 35} 
21% \Cel. of Amer...) 203 | 20} 
17} |Chrysler ..... 59} | 59% 
1604 \Gen. Elec.....) 93§ | 92} 

} | 123 |Gen. Motor... 634 | 628 
5$ |Goodyear ....| 58 | 584 

41§ [Inter. Nickel .| me | 31 
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Westinghouse. 
Woolworth ... 


(da) Yield at 754% of face, value 
yield basis 18-6%. 
o, aS forec ast by Company. 

(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not inc a 
(t) Yield basis 19-7°% gross. 
(x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. 


(2) To cae i : 


(y) Yield Side At 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 


‘ - ° 
auntie « F ¢ ] S ‘ j C a and Wages.......... ._ Feb. 6th Western Europe : 
yy > roduction and Consumption This week Production and Trade Feb, 6th 


Manpower senes 




























RET tttsteseegeeeeeseonenss Jan. 16th British Commonwealth ...... This week | 
10 External Trade........... Jan. 30th Western Europe: 
54 Rin Saleen a ree lon ; soppere ig of 
AEAATICTAL OLAUTISUICS seceeeeseese LMS WOO! Prices and Money Supply Jan. 16th 
Inc rial 1 Jan. 23rd { D ee SS aalaccs ces Jan. 30th 
. ; WOME: 5 SUMNER cov innssassuees Jan. 23rd 
> panes: sO 
, g ~ nee anee ee —— ee 
UK Producti L€ 
roduction and Consumption 
M=Monthly ave ; We We eula Gertnd 
: j i 
& ; | 1953 
g ’ 

, 1 A 19 ‘ t. SED { t N Dec. 

ft | 
‘ " : — Cane — 

) e INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index 
7 Al industries... <csauseees: 100 1} 14 11 112 125 129 132 120-121 
F EVEN oo eee eee eee eee eee | 108} 109 117 117 104 112 117 120| .... 
Bi HM tra ting : nec . iO] 103 107 lll 94 116 | " 2 a 
Fs Stl WERE Se cis oe ss Sig : 124 127 132 145 151 123 135 | 145 = 
4 total ; 121 | 115 | 121 124 113 128 133 134 122 
4 ipbuildin lectrical goo 127 127 ] 137 124 134 } 
F 124 124 127 132 128 148 154 
4 134 | 132 af 146 136 152 ; 
; thing..... 116 | 9 112 114 100 121 125 
ASIC MATERIALS 
Product of : 
Se tokeieow as x W | 00 | 4975] 4,332} 4,299] 4,622] 4,587| 4,055] 4,424| 4598} 4,691] 4,252 
SSE ge W 186} 202 215 204; 207 206 214 222 229 | 225 
i CRBUIBOE 6 ii xs nos W 301 310 339 328 | 545 14 47 355 363 | 321 
Mies Suc M 8} 125-5 127-7 | 14 L 63-1] 171-2 

5 fe Newsprint . ..neGeneeeeoeenae W 10-32 85} 11-1 1 11:86 | 12:77] 12-71]... 
> gs HE Electricity () 5.0m n De oena « N 64 | 5,166} 5,459 26 5,947 | 6,525] 5,018 828 | 6,099/ 6,533 
(3 Ef MANUFACTURING | 
ee = Textile production : 

lp SIC. wna eeeeeeeeeres coos | WY om 11} 14-82} 18-03] 16-74) 17-53] 15-79] 19-4 20 20:59 | 19-48 
m 6 Worsted varn :ceasaen the emnenas Suse te 61 | 14-84 19-75 | 17-64] 17-73 | 20-27| 21-31] 20-00 ; 

i, thetic fibres, total ..... ease ae 00 | 23-59 34-94 | 28-42 | 27-78 | 29-22 36-22 38-45 6-13 54-86 
51 » Staple fibre M 93} 10:59| 16-85] 15-49] 14-75| 14-88] 17-55; 18-97| 17-54| 16-69 
8 be cits vcd eT. W 32-5 35-4 3-8 | 4-9 31-1 6: f 41-2 | 41-0 6-3 

E Oh isis he 4 vas M s 8 51 3-2 | 35-1 | +f 7-8 9-2 | 6-0 
) 10 Engineering production : 

i & s and chassis ...... cetee | WH 000s 15] 8-62) 11-44 9-73 | 9-96 8-99] 12:86} 13-29] 13-35; 12-11 

By and chassis ... : W - 4-96 4-65 4-61 5-25 | 5-02 | 4-61 4-92 | 5-44 | 5-20 4-71 

} iine tools ea lt ee a M ’000 tons ll OY 12 58 abe 14 70 | 12 40 i 14 30 13 69 i 13 67 | | ‘ 
Tilly istion engines.............. | M 000 BHP 3 331 ie 315} 350} 334 321} 329} 12 
g 8 
8 ll» BUILDING ACTIVITY 
» 2 B Permanent houses completed (*) e Low 99.38 33.5 
17 & pilieeib Rhos die ..ee | M] 000s 16-24 | 19-99} 26-56] 23-29} 22-14] 23-40] 28-52} 30-03; 29-38); 33-51 
34 O06, i K-band he cdnas | M 1-88 | 2-86 5-24 3-96 | 3-71] 3-99 6-21} 6-86} 6-47 6-80 

8s g authorities ............. | M 13-55 | 16-11 | 19-91] 18-02] 17-40) 18-50] 20-67) 21-31) 21°05) 26-82 

B Other .... 0.000 ere oe iM} 0-81} 1-03 1-41 153. -2-O 08 91 1-64] 1-86) 1-8 2°25 
: | | j | 
. E ' i ; j 
+5 Me. WHOLESALE SALES8() | | 
) re) es : Av. va i 1 | ‘1 
Ee eaves daekas | {1950 104; 9 95 133) 2) 98 135] 136 Lue oT 
“s en’s wear.... 100 | 90 | 96 154 108 | 92 159 138 | 109 2 
11 & 9" WOM ase ciathcniess 104} = 82} 0 SB] 206} 0 99} 129] = 150) 120 86 
TL HR CPiece-goods . gy uae ene tetas ‘ 103 | 68 | 66 83 | 66 | 66 81 | oO | " ST 
- 9 Fr | | | i | 
.o ETAIL SALES() | | 
;1L fe Lares rs: | Weekly | 9s 1 
——e AN merchanadligg Gago ee eee “ye av. val he 308 ES oe 117} 125| 156 120} 125 132 
OF ss hieitca ven 1950=1 110 Es 116) 8) 165 109} -121) 124 
: 108 102 ” 108; 114) 129 16} 119 126 
SiES epee twee ae ve id 
| i 
indepen renal 
ailers : | i 19 | 
— footwear .. 3 100 | % 96 100 134 90 | 98 | 99 | 
0 - OS. Bice adores 112 109 117 124 142 121} 131} 137 
a | ean eae 
604 @ Basic n als Steers | 
, | ae a buted (1) 000 tons} 16,115 | 16,311 | 18,184] 19,481 | 18,882 | 16,311 | 17,782 | 18,786 | 19,021 | 18,184 
61} ™ Ste) . "St 2 eset twee eset eae snes 585 7139 we 125 717 739 1,015 | 986 i 995 cos 
} | 868 BR Copper (2) |" ” ** een err as 8: " 113-4} 132-0] ... 119-1 | 126-4 132-0] 31-9] 36°8| 50-4 
P| 1) Sulphur | ooo eee . 99-4 | 211-8)... 214-1 | 223-6] 211-8] 109-2] 97-5) 89-7) 
M0b MB New cy UU ttttt tt aeeeee reer cece es ” 109-9 | 189-7 zr 172-3| 181-0| 189-7] 126-0] 118-9] 115-4 
<3 re OP ee eee ere ” - ae 9] | 
BY ME SOltwood . ag, Seema a eee |7000 std 724 616]... 669 644 616 810 791} 1760 
Textiie 


129 74 89 83 79 


€ ho . 1 ‘3 es 
uses, total (9)... o¢.%5..... sak 1950= 1 a a ons ona 


74 102 93 94 89 
taulers, clothing and footwear (*)... i ; 


92 109 112 118 












(*) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (*?) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 






| . oI ao Se 
Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 


India N. Zealand} S. A : 
‘ 


million kwh 


months Australia | Canada India S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada 


1938 73 805 2,362 1,336 | EF ce. 363 | 2,180 bes 118 18 
195] ate 1,468 1,216 2,869 2,184 | 508 | 12-5 875 | 4,785 489 | 288 | 
eo 7 1,620 1,153 3,019 2,502 | 646 | 14-7 942 | 5,149 517 | 501 | 1,045 
: sigue 1,753 | 676 2,748 2,338 | 1,137 12-9 1,198 5,089 588 | 321 | 1,189 
1,735 1,010 2,972 2,362 | 1,092 | 12-9 | 1,130 5,089 | 576 | 300 | 1,122 
1 ie 1,247 2,937 2,416 960 | 16-6} 1,158) - 5,510 | 583 | 504, 1,149 
In | 1,740 G: 2,677 S206 a: en La ae ce 282 1,123 

{ 








PRIMARY PRGDUCTION 





Coppe Rubb Tin Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or N | . : a : . ~ 
calendar months Canada = Rhodesia} Ceylon , Malaya | Malaya | Australia; Canada | India |S. Africa | Australia| Canada |S. Africa 
000 tons > cg eke we 000 fine ounces 

eS he late bog 17-7 17-7; 42/ 3-0] 5-31] 100] 96 78 | 95| 132-7; 394 1,013-4 

1952 17-2 25-1 | 8-0 48-7 5-24 | 137 277 | 132 | 103 81-9 | 373 983-3 

1953 16-0 28-4 | 7:8 47-9 5-20 ies Be sy as wat Pt : 

1953 | \ 

POMBE o.oo udsvncetoeecs 16-2 28-8 | 9-5 51-1 5-77 178 | 302 | 100 | 112 107-1 | 329 | 1,017-4 
september . . 11-7 25°5 8-5 47-5 4-51 | 161 | 294 | 102 | 108 87-0 | 335 | 1,000-9 
October 12-7 31-6 | 75 49-4 5-87 | 175 | 524 | 133 | 106 88-6 | 284 | 1,015-9 
November ...... 12-3 30-6 | 8-0 48-4 4-31 | 171 | 297 | BTS Seen ae 1,002-6 
POMNIEE cis on dg én nach 13-0 27-9 10-5 52-6 GOR ee fie | eee 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 


















Australia Canada India Pakistan S. Africa 


New Zealand 






Monthly averages or 
calendar months 





Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 





Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 


mn. £A mn. C$ 











mn. rupees moa. {NZ mn. rupees i mn. {SA 
OE (5c ve Sadek eeascen 10-6 11:8 56 | dear eee 4-62; 4-76]... ss 7-97 2-71 
1951 ... LbeBl Shi waeens 61-8 | 81-8 340 | 330 T95 | 619 17-21 | 20-61 135-0; 212-8 39°17 28-82 
EPOR ciao Savkeanwts | oe tals 87-5 50° 7 336 363 550 | 482 21-04 19-98 178-3 167-4 54°83 | 28-02 
‘ i | { 
1953 | | | i 
August ... 52-2 | 48-7 345 | 347 500 | 401 15-22 12-26 83-4) 114-0 36-18 24-21 
SeeMMDOE =< 9.0.0 50% «3 eee §5~1 | oo°T 368 | 544 464 | 494 14-23} 13-98 115-3 | 88-2 33-98 29-45 
CONE 62555 saws ee 50-5 86-1 362 | 348 455 | 482 wus } 15-28 104-8 | 92-5 56-20 31-60 
INIOSINOE Fini nk 0p ccs on 50-7 | 85-2 352 | 355 390 478 sas } oe 92-1 | 99-6 52-83 29-61 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 














Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 








Pe le : tA i ae eer tae eee 
Australia; Canada , India | es |S. Africa Australie Canada | India | PsP Pakistan | S. Africa | Be a 
ea ett End of period : ‘ma, US dollars _ F eee fe os ~ 7948 a 100 oe 
8 ss Las ene nwe wad an 7 = 41 | 259 69 | 66 | titel i ee | 68 | 1 
1952... J iiepsusaneu | 1,864} — 1,729 | 120 381 170 121 | 105 | 128 | 101 | 126 | 133 
MUGS 5 os cs athcke veal san 4, ol AIR as | 120 | oh ae Pe eee Ist 

| { i 

or i | | | i j } 
MR ic pens . | 2] 176] 3201 360 ir 10! us| | sal: er oe 
Gentnmnbet cs cin. soacde oe } ORE Brae). Le \ 179 { 121 | 112 i} 1355{ 113 133| = 137 
CMM cb Gen st naka | Ee) ee ee) a a ey ee eT 
November i. so.+<ssedehs bee | 1,813 | 1,737 | 207 | 266 ine | 121 cs or i 112 | 131 | 137 
Deceenbier. ii vas scessne ah De ae 204 | 291 ‘as | WO) eas re aed 137 

| | 
a Ee ee ee 


(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual figures of electricity pr ion i iz nths 
ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist ; monthly figures for New erage seat uner BT per coer of 
total generation. (*) Copper production is smelter; tin is primary metal. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada which is special 
trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that 
going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. 
(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa relates to Europeans only. (*) Average of third quarter. 





Total 


Total 
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THE 


<CHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended February 6th, there 

ae ove-line” surplus (after allowing | 
f, Funds) of £149,287,000 compared | 
¥ is of £123,130,000 in the previous | 
surplus of {139,763,000 in the} 

period of last year, raising the 

rplus to £151,904,000 (4119,534,000 

Net expenditure “ below-line ”’ 

; 683,000 which brought the total | 
aS eficit to £184,123,000 (£365,168,000 























; | 
. i 
; April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | 
‘ | Esti- 952°} 1953] to | to | 
: i mate, to to Feb. | Feb. 
| 1953-54] Feb. 7, | Feb. 6, 7, 6, i 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
ue 
1782,25011330,537 1342,440 11106095 116978 
127,000] 98,200 97,7001 8,500 7,500 
160,000] 126,250, 138.600] 2,800 3,700 
52,000} 42,550} 47,300] 800! 1,100 
214,000] 340,100; 166,900] 6,500 3,000 
99,500 850 55,750 300: 1,600 
1,000} 1,670) 1,07 
2455,750}1940,157 1849,760]129509 133878 
44,3007 886.650 901,4811319.408 18,874 
80,4801 651,248 647,460156.685 55,520 
24 60 [1537,898 15489411 76,093, 74,394 
65,766 71,632} 4,228 713 
2,685 a 3,300 2 2,900 
16,000 11,900 13,550 
100 22,174 684 170 
95,000 97,060 102,938} 1,014 112 
1 £368,215 /3674,956 3624,806|211014 215051 
i nditure 
4 615,000] 481.901! 477,517] 17,539 13,95€ 
i 48,000 36.450 42,060] 2,203 568 
, 10,000 9,711 8,755 ‘ 
86, 28€ \2999,187 2916, 163] 50,300 48,000 
5 Te 4259,286 '3527,250 3444,496 | 70,042 64,524 
28,172; 28,406) 1,200) 1,240 
“ Above-lin Surplus or - | + } bt 
Dt 119,534 151,904/139763 149287 
t } xpen | 
484,702; 336,027; 7,257 12,683 
Tota plus or Deficit 365,168 | 184,123 [132506 136604 
heate 37,104 54,328}+-14175 —-14772 
s 11,600 15,050] 1,800 100 
I 47,238 —- 4,338}- 338- 604 
" | 
FLOATING DEBT 
(f million 
Tre ry Bills Ways and Means | 
Advances | Total 
' Floating 
} . Tan Publix Bank of Debt | 
" Depts. I nzlaud i 
' 
4.674-4* 342-5 . | 4,916-9 
4,726 -3* 283-1 2-3 | 4,966-7 
4 759-0* 266-9 1-0 5,026 -9 
4.853-5* 250-1 5,103-6 
3,110-0 | 1679-9] 249-6 are 5,039-5 
,110-0-| 1570-01 265-6 | Sb 4,945-7 
5,090-0 | 1669-9] -266-1 pa 4,846-0 
5,060-0 | 1442-6] 243-4 | ... | 4,502-6 
Fe f . - ; 
5040-0 | 1362-5} 236-0 wee» -1 4638-5 
_—— 
<< sR SESEN j 
ae “usequence of official purchases of tender bills in | 
ton with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock | 
bey bee tober, it was impossible to calculate the division | 
pa 1 .P aud tender bills until all the bills purchased had 
their original maturity date, ~'“ 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The discount market raised its bid by 
2d. to £99 9s. 8d. per cent for the £220 
million of bills on offer at last week’s 
Treasury bill tender; its action was in- 
fluenced less by the reduction of the bank 
rates in New York and Paris during the 
week than by the unduly low allotment 
received at the previous tender—and the 
likelihood of high applications at the 
current one. The average rate of discount 
fell by nearly 73d. to £2 1s. 3.68d. per cent, 
its lowest for nearly two years. 

In the event, Lombard Street appears 
to have chosen an unfortunate time to 
raise its bid, for credit conditions in the 
following week were exceptionally difficult. 
On the preceding Thursday supplies had 
been not quite so short as on previous 
Thursdays in the new year and only small 
special purchases had been necessary, 
whilst on Friday the market was just able 
to balance its books without official help. 
But on the following days the shortage of 
money became acute; on both Monday 
and Tuesday moderate special purchases 
(made indirectly through the banks) did 
not save a few houses from recourse to 
the Bank at the penal rate, whilst on 
Wednesday a recurrence of Bank borrow- 
ing was prevented only by considerable 
official purchases of bills from the banks. 
The market was forced to concede rates of 
276 per cent on late April bills in sales to 
the banks during these days of stringency, 
and on Wednesday it paid up to 2} per 
cent for outside money. 

The week’s heavy special purchases are 
reflected in the Bank return, which shows 
an increase of {15.8 million in Govern- 
ment securities held in the banking depart- 
ment (though “securities” are down by 
£9.3 million). 


ane 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
4%, 17/9/53) 3¢ Bank bills : 60 days 24 
: . } 3 months 2h 
Deposit rates (max) ¢months 2:24 
Banks ; : i | 6months 235-2) 
Discount houses .. 1? j . 
Money Dav-to-day 13-2} | Fine trade bills 
Short periods 13-25 | smonths 3)-4} 
. ) +} t 4 months 33-43 
ar tlncras 3 a ‘ee ot 6months 4 -4} 
Dons 





a 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation 


Notes in banking dept 
debt and securities* 


Govt 
Other securities. . 


Banking 


Gold coin and bullion .... 


Department : 


Depos ig 
Public accounts... .. 
Treasury speci 
Bankers 
Others 
Total 


mecurities 
Government 


Discounts and advances 


Other . 
Tx tal 


Banking de partment reserve 


“ Proportion ” 


* Government 


Fid hoary issue 
on January 27, 


debt 


ul account. . 


Ss 


Osan 


} 
| 1953 
| Feb. 11 


we O 


£11,015, 100, 
reduced from {1,600 mulhon t 1,57 


1954. 

















10 


1,538-6 | 1,543-4 
36-8 31-9 
1,571-7 1,571-8 
0-8 Q-7 
2-9 2-3 
18-1 | 16-0 
0-5 4-7 
284-4 | 286-8 
67-8 65-0 
370-8 | 392-5 
299-8 315-6 
18-3 18-3 
31-9 22:€ 

0 356-5 
9-2 4-3 


553,000. 
5 milhon 


TREASURY BILLS 














Amount ({ mi n) Average Allotted 
Date of Rate at 
Tender A vvli of Max. 
Offered PI lotted Allotment Rate 
Fe { 5 a ‘ * 
1953 
Feb. € 220-0 515-8 20-0 48 3-19 51 
Oct 2 280-0 8-2 250-0 42 8-09 | 63 
‘i 9; 250-0 359-5 230-0 42 17-% 49 
» 16} 230-0 | 367-7 | 230-0 41 11-57 51 
. 23 240-0 553-2 240-0 41 11-67 55 
0 240-0 385-9 240-0 41 11-37 45 
Nov. € 220-0 392-5 220-0 41 10-62 4 
Lae 230-0 372-9 230-0 41 11-48 46 
se 230-0 374-5 230-0 41 10-92 43 
ao a 240-0 568 «4 240 -¢ 41 11-45 50 
Dec. 4/ 250-0 374-0 250-0 41 11-72 55 
ll 250-0 368-5 250-0 41 11-98 58 
» 2; 250-0 508-4 250-0 42 0-62 78 
«ae 50-0 | 338 9 | 250-0 2 7s 63 
1954 E é 
Jan. 1 25€-0 316-6 250-0 42 8-29 | 73 
» 8} 230-0 | 319-3 | 230-0 2 7-90 64 
‘ 15 220-0 | 335-5 210-0 42 7-72 51 
" 22) 210-0 | 343-8 | 210-0] 41 11-78 58 
29 220-0 | 382-0 220-0 41 11-04 | 36 
Feb 5 220-0 386-4 220-0 41 3°68 49 
* On February 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9s. &d. 


secured about 49 per 


tenders were a 


a maximum amount of £230 


ent 
liotted in full 


th 
Th 


e 
e 


m 


sui 


PE lied for; higher 


offering yesterday was for 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 











Official 


hh ates 


Market Rates : Spot 








Fel Feb. € Fet Ve } 
9 4 9 13 > 14 19 2-8] Rid 814-2 sls ali 2-8] 

ian Ao rat | 2 Thc 12h" "a dl 2-72} (2-714 71 -2-T1 4h, 2-71h-2 nh 
Fren Ei ‘eon 972 -65-987-3 79} 979} 979% 9793 9798-9793 9793-975 9T9F- 98 si 9794 980 ? 
SWS EE. . cccess 12-15 &-—12- 33 R] 12-21-12-21))12-20¢-12-21]4 12-20;-—-12- 21}, 12- 2032-12 z 12 : 12-20} 12 2 : 12-20% 
Bel cre. ve 138-95-141-05 [139- 70-139- 80 139- 70-139- 80/139: 70-139- 80: 139- 76-139- 80;139 70 159-80] iD 70-139 80 
Dutch Gd as 10- 56-10-72 10-62-10-62}/10-62§-10-623 10-624-10-623; 10-62 10-624 10-613 10°62 10 614 10 62% 
W. Ger. D-Mk Ll-€ 11-84 §§11-699-11-70 11-69{-11-70$.11-69§-—11- 70} 11-69j-11 é il 695-11 704 11-695 11-70% 
Port e Ex 79- 90-81-10 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79- 90-80-05 79 90 80-05 
Swedish Kr peau} 14-378-14-598 14-519—14-52 (14-513-14-52$)14-514-14-52$/14-51)-14- 529/14 Sj 14-52)'14-51%-14-525 
Danish Kr eae} 19-194-19-48} | 19-37-19-37}/19- 37}-19- 384) 19- 37}-19- 38} 19- 37$-19- 58 19-37} 19- 384 19-374 19-38 
Norwegian Kr, a 19- 85-20-15 20-00-20 -00}' 20 - 00}—20 -00}'20 - 00$~-20- 00}; 20-00-20-00}) 20-00-20- 00) /20-00}-20- 00% 





One Month Forward Rates 











ic. pm—par 


ic. pra—par 


4-jc. dis | 4 -He. dis 
14-34 dis |. 1)-3} dis 
2-le. pm {| If-jc. pm 

+ pm-4 dis  pm-$ dis 
lj-ic. pm 1i-4e¢. pm 

| Ipt. pm~par | Ipf. pm+par 
4-46 pm 14-46 pm 

. Par-% dis Par-26 dis 


} Mt States Bcc reese eecdss c. pm—par | jc. pm—par jc. pm—par ic. pm—par 
comin t. g je. dis tic. dis fic. dis |  §-{e. dis 
French Fr. 14-3} dis 14-34 dis 14-34 dis 14-3} dis 
Swiss Fr...... 2-ic. pm 2-le. pm 2-le. pm lc. pm | 
eee Piss ca.s tyes sa Se ge a deen 4 pni-} dis 4 pm-| dis 4 pm-4 dis  pm-} dis | 
Ppatalt Soe. oi. ee cd.» hues 1}—}c. pm li-ic. pm | 1)-jc. pm | 1)-ic. pm 
W;-Ger. D-Miz. .... 2 coset = pm-—par | lpf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par + pm-par 
See Gs. 5 3tn < bn ces op BGS a 308 4-}6 pm 1j-}6 pm 1}-46 pm 4-46 pm 
Winans Me soos ohn ein Kage eseeney Par-26 dis Par-2# dis Par-2i dis Par- 26. dis 
Norwegian Mr... . 1... scccacccces Par—20 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 


Par—26 dis Par-—26 dis 
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SOMETHING NEW IN PENSION SCHEMES 
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PLANNED PENSIONS 


é A 


PLANNED COST 


PARTICIPATION 


in the Society's prosperity 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


| QuITy é LAw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


| 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 | a (cerned Ot Eaneere 


| find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones 


duction and intelligence services— services which business men 
particular appreciate. 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 


Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
| Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world 


‘oak haeioa 


ESTABLISHED 1833 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets 


















December 31 st, i 





LIABILITIES 
| Capital paid up.. £9,479,416 


| Reserve Funds ( Rediciibies hue Deiat. hitiini £1, 144 950) 12,250,000 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts > 870,942,508 


Liabilities for Acceptances, Endorsements, E ingage- 


ments, etc. e bie nae a ses 29,602,748 


£922,274,672 





ASSETS 
| Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England ... £73,712,731 
Balances with, and Cheques i in course of collection 
on, other Banks in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit 43,601,115 
Money at call and short notice... os she 77,041,000 
Bilis Discounted aed we te ee pe 192,618,239 


| Uy 
| ea 


LiMiTED 

















Trade Investments ra en me cat ~ 5,450,661 
Bank Premises.. ; 6,388 305 
Liabilities of Customers for ‘Acceptances, Endorse- Head Offices 
ments, Engagements, etc. bah bed no 29,602,748 

North John St. | Lombard St. 


£922,274,672 LIVERPOOL LONDON 





HEAD OFFICE : 


London, E.C.2 


Investments ~ ose 249,671,649 
Advances to Customers ond Other Ace odnts ses 244,188,224 
Bishopsgate, 








Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and Ila Albemarle Street, VV 
700 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million 


5 ... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
| continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 


You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
In 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 
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Bankers for 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 


complete international banking service... letters of 
credit, collections, remittances, foreign exchange, 
even Travelers Cheques. 

So for your international banking needs, write or 
call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSV22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


538 branches in 330 California Communities 


Overseas Branches 


LONDON + GUAM + TOKYO + KOBE + YOKOHAMA + OSAKA « MANILA « BANGKOK 


Kepresentatives in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world. 


Bonk of America (International Service) 40 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
{A wholly owned subsidiary) 
Overseas Branch DUESSELDORF 
London Branches 
12 Nicholas Lane 
London, E.C.4 


29 Davies Street 
Lenden, W.1. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 








THAU 





KE DUTKAS SEN 
Chustania Sank og Tiedilhasse 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 





‘|Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 


Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


Authorised Capital ... eas 


Issued & Subscribed... ine 
Paid-up Capital eas -» Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds ; Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 54 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
BOMBAY and CALCUTTA (INDIA) 
and Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES: 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents at all important Cities of the 
World. 
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DIRECTORS 
Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronet, C.B.E., LL.D., 


Sir Andrew S. Macharg \ Deputy Chairmen. 


John S. Allan, D.L. ; 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Feversham, D.S.O., D.L. The Rt. Hon. Lord Maclay, K.B.E. 
Andrew Mitchell. 


| Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C., G-C.M.G., 

Frank Fleming, D.S.O., D.L. 
Robert Laidlaw. 

Alexander Logan McClure, W.S. 

Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O 


Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M 


William Thyne. 


NORTHE RN ARE A LOCAL BOARD 
Joha S. Allan, D.L., Chairman. 


James A. Mackie, O.B.E. 
Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O. 





Frank Fleming, D.S.O., 
Sir George W. 


D.L., Deputy Chairman 
Abercromby, Baronet, D.S.O. 











CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of ao M.C., LL.D., F.R.S 




























Alexander Lyon, D.S.O., D.L. The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.O., M.C., LL.D., F.R.S t 
George Robb : 
John 14 "ampbelt, General Manager. f 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS—3Ist DECEMBER, 1953. s 
LIABILITIES Seren aces a ASSETS : 
1953 1952. | 1953 1952 f 
Pai SE sb Wace a ikcestnaritginiinn £2,441,000 £2,441,000 | Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of | i 
meade hie ; 3,700,000 3.700.000 | Betiaed | |< iaiess d+ xan dhcabanctesttekateoaeae £21,969,524 £20,811,103 | } 
Notes in Circulation iss 20,219,724 18,646,144 | Balances with and Cheques on other Banks +24,739,099 25,447,900 | F 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts. ..ss» 166,408,638 159,852,708 | Money at Call and Short Notice in London 17,475,000 15,800,000 | : ‘ 
Acceptances and Engagements ...........--+ 8,127,689 6, 865,352 Bills DiscOted .shk se hancceccgéscncBiisccdeashs 202,288 232,531 | ; | 
L lewvestements. 6.5). sees cides ssl eis ss te oeedeanenae 85,296,439  78,923,65/ | 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 42,195,879 42,544,560 | ’ 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances and ; 
Engaperienits. » . ..-s-+s5usscsdoctnesduatasbevesans 8,127,689 6,865,352 | / 
Bank Premises and other Properties ......... 1,197,794 1,179,699 | H , 
(juapescaapmneclbptonoatatestuipanemarencunasmeattotaiunanysepasepmtonabhosgnntitaipartennaiatadinadeeatsepeneedpieappiananndiaeeamereaaianaaeae ia’ ; ‘ 
; } - | 
HEAD OFFICE $5 os 30 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. i | 
. ABERDEEN (Chief Office) 5 Castle Street, Aberdeen. 
EDINBURGH (Chief Office) 29 George Street, Edinburgh. 
OVERSEAS (Chief Office) ... 91 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
LONDON (Chief Office) 30 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers im South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


£15,000,000 


Capital Authorised  - - . ie 

Capital Subscribed - - - + £12,000,000 | 
Capital Paid-up - -  “- = = £7,000,000 | 
ReserveFund - - - «+ = £7,000,000 | 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and. 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2.| 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 1 
HAMBURG Agency Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA. | 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


““If it hadn’t been for 
him I should not have 


been provided for” 


LIFE ASSURANCE PROVIDES FAMILY 
Shiba ht) WHEN MOST NEEDED 


Banking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 





COLVILLES LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT IN RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


twenty-third annual general meeting 
‘Limited was held on Feb- 
h at the registered office of the com- 
anv. 19S West George Street, Glasgow, Sir 
lohn Craig, CBE, DL, LLD (chairman and 
joint Managing director), presiding. 


f Coivilles 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the report and 
.ccounts for the 53 weeks ended October 3, 


[he twelve months under review have been 
eve both nationally and internationally. 
At home. the Iron and Steel Act, 1953, came 
force on July 13, 1953, and the Iron and 
Corporation of Great Britain was dis- 

The new Iron and Steel Board was 
set up to supervise the operations of the in- 

and the Iron and Steel Holding and 
tion Agency took over the ownership 

various steelmaking companies with 
biect of selling them to the general 
sting public. 


mnt 
Ntee 


SO cu 


Reali: 


CONDITIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Abroad, there “has been the armistice in 
Korea with its effects on the demand for 
defence materials and the reactions on world 
markets. Nearer home, we have the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, better 
known as the Schuman Plan, with its High 
Authority beginning to function actively in 
the affairs of the Continental stee] makers. It 
is now facing problems within its own or- 

sation, and the shape of the future 
development of this great scheme will depend 
on how these present problems are solved. 


The question of the relationship between the 
British Steel Industry and the Schuman Plan 
countries is one of national policy and is 
therefore a matter for the Government. You 
will not expect me to comment on it. In the 
past, we had cordial relations with the Con- 
t steel makers, and we were satisfied 
these were of benefit not only to the 
tee] industry, but also to the consumers of 
n this country. 
\nother outstanding development inter- 
onally during the past year has been the 
overy of great resources of iron ore in 
parts of the world. The subject is 
one of great importance to us, for 
w substantially upon foreign ore for 
oduction of pig iron. Very large re- 
have been discovered in Africa, and, 
Cugh the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
nh, we are associated with other makers in 
oping iron ore mines in that country. 
vident that there is an abundance of 
re available, and the question of trans- 
Por s been duly considered. In this field, 
‘00, Buush makers have co-operated by com- 
ng agreements with shipowners for the 
uucing Of ships specifically for the carrying 
4 170ON Ore, 


‘t is gratifying that the improvement in 
°ur own supplies of raw materials, mentioned 
" Jast years statement, continued and - has 


enabled us to add to our stocks. 


ACCOUNTS 


1 will not trouble you with many comments 
n the details of the accounts, as I think the 


A FULL ORDER BOOK 


SIR JOHN CRAIG’S STATEMENT 


directors’ report gives ful] particulars. With 
the transfer of £900,000 to the general re- 
venue reserve, you will have noted that the 
balance of £3,900,000 is in line with the total 
ordinary capital ; in fact, when all the reserves 
are taken into account, they are substantially 
in excess of the issued capital. 


The increase in stocks, which I mentioned 
earlier, is, of course, reflected in the balance 
sheets, and it is satisfactory to have been able 
to add over £2,500,000 to stocks, and to have 
spent over {2,100,000 on new plant and yet 
to have maintained our high proportion of 
liquid resources. In calculating our surplus 
current assets, the loan to the Agency must 
be taken into account as it is on call at short 
notice. In the consolidated balance sheet the 
current assets total /£23,050,500 and the 
liabilities, including the tax due on January 
1, 1955, total £15,603,237, showing a surplus 
of over £7 million. 


This year’s expenditure of £2,100,000 on 
plant brings the total spent on fixed assets 
since the war to at least £10,500,000. Taking 
into. account the commitments of over 
£2,500,000, the total capital expenditure since 
the war will have exceeded £13 million in 
the near future. In addition to the expendi- 
ture on capital additions, a substantial sum 
has been spent in maintaining the works in 
good repair. 


MAGNITUDE OF TAXATION CHARGE 


The profit and loss account shows the 
magnitude of the charge for taxation which 
amounts approximately to 61 per cent of the 
gross earnings, which is about five times the 
amount paid as dividends. 


Some relief was introduced at the last 
Budget when the rate of income tax was 
reduced, but further reductions must take 
place if plant is to be maintained in an 
efficient state, especially when the continued 
reduction in the purchasing power of the 
£ is taken into account. 

It is interesting to note the position 
regarding investments in coal subsidiaries. 
While progress was made during the year, 
and certain payments were received, the 
compensation due to Russell’s has not yet 
been finally adjusted. It is disappointing 
that the provisional valuation is less than our 
claim, but the matter is still open and we 
have appealed. It is clear, however, that 
the total compensation to be received will 
exceed the cost of our original investment 
in coal. 


PLANT AND WORKS 


Recently the light section mill came into 
operation at Dalzell and is proving a success- 
ful addition to the plant, embodying as it 
does the most modern features in operating 
technique and reducing costs substantially. 
The alteration to No. 4 Melting Shop at 
Dalzell has just been completed but not in 
time to affect results of the past year. The 
electrification of the drive of the wide plate 
mill has been ordered and during next year 
should come into operation, together with 
additional heating plant. These alterations 


will increase the output of plates at these 
works. 


The engineering works at Mossend have 
been steadily developed. Much new plant 
has been installed and more is on order. 
We are satisfied from our experience that 
these works are of real value in carrying 
through major improvements in existing 
plant, as well as in the production of new 
plant for the extensions which are necessary 
from time to time. 


At the works of the Lanarkshire Steel 
Company, the electrification of the heavy 
section mills has been completed and has 
proved a success, so much so that at these 
works the use of steam as a motive power 
has almost been eliminated, with great 
economy in the cost of fuel. The steam pro- 
duced from the waste heat is now used to 
generate electricity sufficient not only to 
provide all the needs of the Lanarkshire Steel] 
Company, but also to supply a substantial 


quantity of electrical current to Dalzell Steel 
Works. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Smith and McLean have had another 
successful year and the demand for their 
products is undiminished. They continue 
to meet a widespread demand for the excep- 
tional sizes and qualities of sheets which they 
produce. Their galvanising works also have 
been fully employed on work for both the 
home and the export markets. A great 
amount of work of a special kind has been 
done and the demand continues. 


The Clyde Alloy Steel Company have been 
fairly well employed throughout the year but 
the readjusting of consumers’ stocks brought 
about some recession in the demand for alloy 
steel during the summer. Generally, however, 
the demand for their products has been 
maintained and steel of special qualities has 
been exported to America, as well as to 
Continental countries. A ‘contract for the 
reconstruction of one of the mills has been 
placed and is anticipated to be completed 
by the summer of 1954. 


The Colville Constructional Company have 
had a successful year. One of the important 
contracts recently completed was the new 
buildings occupied by Rolls-Royce at East 
Kilbride, requiring the supply of several 
thousand tons of steel. The work was com- 
pleted in less than the contract time. Several 
important constructional contracts for power 
houses have also been completed during the 
year. 


At Fullwood Foundry, Mossend, we are 
now laying down extensive plant for the 
treatment of sand, as well as a hydro blast 
for the dressing of moulds. At Hamilton 
Foundry, a new sand preparation and 
handling plant has proved advantageous, both 
as regards tonnage produced and finish of 
castings. At these works, over two years ago, 
we decided to install baths for the workmen. 
Only now have we received the necessary 
licence to proceed and we hope that the baths 
will come into use during this year. 
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We have limestone quarries in Northern 
Ireland, and during the past year, we have 
reached the final stages of a scheme of 
modernisation. The improved plant, in addi- 
tion to supplying material for our own works, 
is now producing a wide range of limestone 
products for several markets. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Reference was made in last year’s report 
to the decision of the directors to prepare a 
scheme for further expansion in pig iron 
production. Plans embodying the erection 
of new coke ovens, blast furnace and a melt- 
ing shop at Motherwell are in the hands of 
the Iron and Steel Board and we now await 
their decision. 

The plant designed for the manufacture 
of a high quality facing brick from blast 
furnace slag is now being erected, and will 
soon go into production. Provision has been 
made to extend the capacity if market condi- 
tions warrant it. We are confident that there 
will be a good demand for these bricks as 
they have passed the most rigorous tests of 
the Building Research Station. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The future is difficult to forecast with any 
certainty, We have quite a full order book, 
and, generally speaking, we anticipate a con- 
tinuance of the present demand. It must, 
however, be recognised that steel is now being 
produced in many countries which previously 
depended upon imports from other countries 
for their requirements. At the same time, 
with the great expansion in the production 
of oil, the demand for steel remains at a high 
level, not only for tankers to carry the oil 
by sea, but for overland pipe lines and for 
storage tanks. The general trend of building 
wagons of steel instead of wood has likewise 
increased the demand for steel. 


We manufacture many products and we 
are well equipped to meet the demands of 
a variety of industries. The demand for our 
stainless clad steel Colclad is steadily grow- 
ing. We confess to some disappointment at 
the lack of interest in this country in Coltuf 
—the high tensile steel specially developed 
for welded construction and which is free 
from the brittleness at ordinary temperatures 
that has been in recent years.a matter of 
such concern to engineers and shipbuilders 
We have exported thousands of tons of Coltuf 
to foreign shipbuilding yards, who have used 
it to great advantage, and so far we find our 
greatest market for this improved quality in 
other countries. 


EMPLOYEES AND STAFF 


It is satisfactory to record the excellent 
work being done by the welfare committees 
at the works. The directors are pleased to 
co-operate with them in contributing to the 
cost of the various welfare schemes. 


During the year, agreements for extended 
holidays and a-reduced working week in 
certain departments have come into force. 
These have required the employment of 
additional men, and the necessary period 
of training has not been without its diffi- 
culties. However, I am glad to say our 
relationship with labour has continued 
satisfactory, and we realise the value of their 
co-operation. 


To the managers and the staff, for whom 
we know the year has not been an easy one, 
we record our appreciation and cordial 
thanks. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 9 per cent on 
the ordinary stock, making a total of 13 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 


‘The retiring directors, Lord Bilsland, MC, 


DL, LLD, and Mr T. R. Craig, OBE, TD, 
were re-elected. 





BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The annual general meeting for the year 
1954 of the stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 10th at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke (the chairman) presided. 


Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts were taken 
as read. 


On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Sir F. Cecil Ellerton (deputy chairman), 
the report of the directors of the company, 
together with the accounts annexed as at 
December 31, 1953, duly audited, were re- 
ceived, approved and adopted. 


Mr Theodore David Barclay; Mr David 
Martyn Evans Bevan; Sir Matthew Watt 
Drysdale ; Mr Thomas Calderwood Dundas, 
MBE; Lieut-Colonel The Lord Dudley 
Gladstone Gordon, DSO; Mr Quintin 
Edward Gurney ; Mr Adam Denzil Marris, 
CMG ; Mr Roger Henry Parker, MC ; and 
Mr Anthony William Tuke, retiring direc- 
tors, were re-elected directors of the com- 
pany, and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 


A vote of thanks to the staff, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, for presiding at the 
meeting, were unanimously accorded, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
& AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The seventy-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held on February 9th 
in London, the Rt Hon Lord Glenconner, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review of the year to September 30, 
1953: 


For the first time in a number of years the 
woo] market remained at a comparatively 
steady level throughout the 1952-53 season 
and at approximately 15 per cent above the 
previous yéar’s average. 

Killings of meat for export over the past 
year are approximately 5 per cent below the 
previous year’s figure. Exports for the past 
five years have been fairly stable, around 
350,000 tons, with the exception of 1950-51. 


Production of dairy produce has been 
buoyant. 


The general trading side of our company’s 
business has again had a satisfactory year and 
turnover has been well maintained. 


There is a substantial rise in the cash and 
bank deposits from £507,089 at September 
30, 1952, fo the present figure of £1,341,792. 
Loans on mortgage and secured accounts 
show a reduction owing to the good season 
our farmer clients enjoyed last year. 


Our trading profit shows an increase of 
£13,211, which is considered satisfactory. 
After payment of tax the net profit comes out 
at £107,682. A final dividend of 54 per cent, 
making 9 per cent free of tax for the year, 
is recommended. The report was adopted. 
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THE LAW DEBENTUR) 
CORPORATION 


RECORD INVESTMENT INCOM: 


The sixty-fourth annual general m: 
of The Law Debenture Corporation, Lim ‘ed, 
will be held on March 5th in London 


The following is an extract from the © :-y. 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr Ro er 
R. J. Turner, OBE. 


For the first time in the history o! the 


Corporation, our income from investm-nts 
has exceeded £100,000, and shows an in se 
of over £11,000 gross as compared «ith 
1952, Part of this increase is account if 


by the investment of the cash received |: om 
the issue at the beginning of 1953 of £50 (00 
Second Debentures, but in the main 
due to a Satisfactory improvement in the 
dividends and interest received from the 
rest of our investments. 


Our income from the two items of “ Com- 
missions and Fees,” and “Fees as Trustees 
and Registrars,” shows an increase of neirly 
£1,500, while the net profit on realisation of 
securities shows an increase of approxi- 
mately £15,700. The latter is largely duc to 
our holding in Central Wagon (Holding) 
Company having been exchanged for cash 
and shares in Central Wagon Compuany, 
Limited, which produced a substantial profi 
over book value. 


~ 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


We have taken the opportunity to use a 
considerable part of this profit for the pur- 
pose of putting our house in order with 
regard to pensions. Hitherto, these have 
been paid out of the Corporation’s annual 
profits, but our staff are now members of a 
non-contributory pension scheme which has 
been arranged with one of the leading life 
offices. The annual cost of this scheme, as 
shown in the profit and loss account, is at 

resent approximately £2,300. We have also 

ught annuities for two former members of 
our staff, who were previously in receipt of 
pensions, at a cost of £8,419. The whole 
of this non-recurring sum has also been 
charged to profit and loss account for the 
year, The net result of the year’s working 
has enabled us to place a further £10,000 to 
general reserve and to recommend a [inal 
dividend for the year of 9 per cent, making, 
with the interim dividend of 6 per ce i 
total of 15 per cent for the year, against 
14 per cent for the previous year, | hie 
carry-forward is raised by £3,904 to 
£19,796. 


_ The balance sheet reflects the placiny of 
£50,000 5 per cent Second Debentures 
repayable between 1968-78 which has cen 
mentioned above. A policy of keeping funds 
more fully invested was followed by the 
Board during the latter part of the j«a', 
which has absorbed a large proportion o! 
our liquid funds. 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


Investments show an appreciation o! |? 
per cent over book value as at December 31, 
1953, which represents an improvement o! 
10 per cent compared with the previous y-2'. 
As stated in the directors’ report investm<n's 
are divided as to Bonds and Debenture, 20 
per cent, Preference stocks and shares 27 pet 
cent, Ordinary stocks and shares 53 per «:"ll, 
reflecting the continuation of the policy of 
the past three years to increase our hold:'1ss 
of ae. This appreciation may 
regar as sati bearing ir mind 
that we still have 47 per cent of our funds 19 
fixed-interest securities. As a result of 4 
conservative estimate of interest and divi 
dends for the current year, we hope \° 
maintain the 1953 total, 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


MR S. V. SWASH ON TAXATION 


forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
’. Woolworth and Cofhpany, Limited, 
‘ held on March 5th in London. 
following are extracts from the state- 
f the chairman, Mr S. V. Swash, which 
} een circulated with the report and 


ts: 


iy 


ave pleasure in presenting the report of 
the directors and the accounts for 1953, a year 
of good trading in which your company made 
substantial progress. The profit after taxa- 
tion at £6,787,123 is £1,017,051- higher than 
last year. There was an over-provision for 

tion in the previous year of £494,191, due 
mainly to the reduction of the income tax 
rate from 9s. 6d. to 9s. in the pound, so with 
the balance brought forward from the last 
account of £2,557,157, there was a total of 
{9,838,471 for disposal. 


It is considered desirable to strengthen the 
reserves and the transfer to general reserve 
of {1,250,000 brings that reserve to 
£5 million. The final dividend of 2s. makes 

total of 3s. per unit for the year compared 
with that of 2s. 9d. for the previous year. 
This final dividend absorbs £3,300,000 and 
there is a balance carried forward of 
{£3,073,471, an increase of £516,314. 


STOCK ON HAND 


Che balance sheet as at December 31, 1953, 
ows the pattern of recent years and most 
f the items are strengthened as a result of 
the company’s favourable experience during 
the past year. The stock on hand at 
11,210,250 shows but httle variation from 
figure a year ago, and your board is satis- 
that it is well assorted and represents 
od clean stock that should in due course be 


rned into money over the counters of the 


res 


_ We always like stock on hand at the end of 
December to be rather on the light side pro- 
ded there is. no indication of the price of 


goods rising ; because after the big Christmas 


trade and the stocktaking period the assort- 
nent is always depleted and it is necessary to 
pend big sums to complete the range of mer- 
ndise in the stores. If there were not a 
tle “ slack ” in the stock figure inventoried, 
nvestment after this restocking would be 
high, and the new year would be handi- 
pped with overstocks and consequent risk 

' undue loss before they were liquidated. 


Merchandising the stores in the endeavour 
maintain the best possible variety on sale 
thout over-heavy investment is one of the 
‘ues calling for great alertness on the part 
the individual branch managers and 
nstant training in the proper ordering of 
ods is a vital part of the experience of 
ng men learning the business. 


‘our board is constantly watching the 
ruitment and training of these young men 
i | am glad to say that we have in adequate 
mber, as far as can be foreseen, good men 
traning for store management who can 


ake Up Opportunities as they arise. 
TAXATION 


_item 15 on the profit and loss account 
shows: (a) income tax £8,618,831, (b) profits 
tax 41,391,000, (c) excess profits levy, 
£2,180,000, a total of £12,189,831. 


_ This is a very big figure and makes the 
‘reasury much the greatest beneficiary from 
the enterprise and very hard work put into 
the business. About 65 per cent of the profits 
foes to the Exchequer this year, and the 





present level of taxation is undoubtedly penal. 
One can but hope that now excess profits levy 
is ended, Government spending can be cut 
so that the levy is not merely replaced by 
another tax. Your company has certainly been 
a massive contributor to the proceeds of 
EPL during its short but devouring lifetime. 


_The present level of taxation on the indi- 
vidual, too, is a very real threat to the 
development of enterprise and initiative and 
one cannot contemplate without intense worry 
the effect of long years of its continuance on 
the future of a nation that must live by trade. 

TRADING PROFIT 

The trading profit showed a very fine ex- 
pansion in the past year and more and more 
millions of transactions were carried through 
by our customers in all the stores. It is the 
aim of your board to make the stores ever 
more popular by offering an interesting and 
varied selection of merchandise at a highly 
competitive price. 

The gradual easing of controls and the 
return of free trading in various commodities 
has widened the choice before the customers 
and sharpened competition. Many hundreds 
of items were cheaper owing to the Purchase 
Tax changes and prices of goods not affected 
by Purchase Tax were on the whole very 
steady. I estimate that the reduction by about 
one halfpenny of the selling price of every 
piece of merchandise we sold would about 
have wiped out the whole of the trading 
profit and left us nursing a loss. It has always 
been known that your business wins out on 
the immense number of transactions carried 
out at a small monetary margin of profit and 
the old saying of “small profits—quick 
returns” is illumined by the illustration I 
have given. 

I should like once again to call attention to 
the good service we have had from our manu- 
facturers and suppliers. Their co-operation 
has been a feature of the year just completed 
and they work constantly with our buyers in 
the attempt to interpret the public taste and 
produce merchandise in tune with and ahead 
of the demands of the customers. 


In order to produce the quantities needed 
to fill the wants of our customers, work often 
has to start, particularly on seasonable lines, 
almost a year ahead of the time when the 
goods are going to be on sale in the stores. 


STAFF 


This statement on last year’s work would 
indeed be incomplete without an expression 
of appreciation of the work of the staff in the 
offices and stores. In any undertaking, loyal 
and experienced staff are the key workers who 
provide continuity of operation, who tide over 
sudden emergencies and who instinctively 
put out the effort needed to cope with the 
tests and trials of everyday work. 


It is not wise to prophesy far ahead in our 
modern times and your company results will 
of course depend on conditions in the country 
and the spending power of the public. Mean- 
while, the organisation is in good fettle, 
alterations and improvements in the stores 
are carried out as far as building licences 
allow, and the buyers have put on the 


counters a range of merchandise in which 
they are entitled to take real pride. Your 
board feels that at the present time the stores 
have the confidence of the shopping public, 
and will put forward every effort to justify, 
sustain and strengthen that confidence. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


SALES OF OXO PRODUCTS 
MAINTAINED 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 4th at 
Thames House, Queen Street Place, London, 
EC. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, chairman 
and managing director, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

Profits, less losses on trading, rents, etc., 
are up by £488,000. Last year’s fall in the 
profits of Oxo Limited was more than made 
good in the year under review and a marked 
improvement was shown in the results of our 


French and Belgian subsidiaries and of 
Tanganyika Packers, Limited. 
Profits earned by Liebig’s (Rhodesia), 


Limited, in the year ended December 31, 
1952, showed a decline as compared with 
the excellent results obtained in the previous 
year. 

The profit brought into the accounts of 
the parent company amounts to £288,003, 
as compared with £265,162 for the previous 
year. In recommending an increase in the 
ordinary dividend of ls. per £5 unit, tax 
free, making 10s. for the year, your directors 
have been influenced by the favourable results 
shown and, at the same time, have wished 
to pass on to stockholders the benefit of the 
reduction, from 9s. 6d. to 9s. in the rate of 
United Kingdom income tax. Although it 
is hoped that it will be possible to maintain 
the annual rate of dividend at 10s. assess- 
ment of the prospects for the current and 
future years is a hazardous business. 

The reported ending of the Ministry of 
Food’s rationing activities will be a step 
which we shall warmly welcome, but the 
change may not be without losses and diffi- 
culties in the early stages. The abandonment, 
after 14 years, of the Ministry’s policies and 
practices, together with renewed competition 
to sell the wider selection of meats and meat 
products available, cannot fail to have their 
effect on market prices and some consider- 
able time may elapse before normal market 
conditions are reached. Also to be borne 
constantly in mind are the considerablé re- 
quirements of the group for capital commit- 
ments, towards meeting which substantial 
sums have been put to reserve in the period 
since the end of the war and for which 
further allocations will be required. 


OXO LIMITED 


Sales of our major products have been 
fairly well maintained during the past year, 
which in present circumstances must be re- 
garded as satisfactory in view of the general 
restriction of trade due to the desire of all 
traders to keep stocks down to a minimum. 


During the year the Ministry of Food 
released to the trade a considerable quantity 
from their stock of corned beef, and, despite 
the relatively high price fixed by the 
Ministry, it found a ready sale. The 
Ministry of Food continue to be the sole 
importers of corned beef, but it is hoped 
that the bulk purchases to be made by them 
during the next few months will be their 
last, and that thereafter the corned beef busi- 
ness will be handed back to private traders. 


After a detailed review of the group’s 
world-wide activities, the chairman, referring 
to the European interests, concluded : Com- 
petition in the food industry is becoming 
more severe, but our companies are well 
equipped with modern plant and active man- 
agements to face the future, 
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WEYBURN ENGINEERING 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 6th 
at Elstead, Surrey, Mr Hamilton Gor- 
don, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year ended October 31, 1953, has 
been the best the company has yet had, and 


these results have not been obtained by any 
increase in the margin of profits but by im- 
proved methods and the efforts of all 
coupled with increased output. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, iS 
£181,495, an increase of £28,112. Taxation 
again takes an ehormous toll, reducing this 
record profit to only £56,094 for building up 
the business and for distribution to the 
shareholders. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 25 per cent, plus a special Coronation 
bonus of 5 per cent (which will absorb 
£2,887), both less income tax. A Coronation 
bonus has been distributed to the staff and 
workpeople costing £2,549, 
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Our record profits are somewhat illu 
when we consider the proportion paid —. 
to the Inland Revenue. I hope that in ..y 
negotiations concerning wages in ir 
industry both sides will approach 
problem with a sense of moderat 
The only safe way to earn more is {5 
produce more. 


The present flow of work is satisfact 
but there are indications that a slaci-; 
period might develop towards the end 
1954. Foreign competition is stronger, 1d 
the sellers’ market at home is disappear 
I hope, however, to place satisfactory res. |: 
before you next year. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, ARMIDALE, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


TEN PROFESSORSHIPS 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to ProfeSsorships in : 

1, MATHEMATICS. 
PHYSICS. 
CHEMISTRY. 
BOTANY or ZOOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHY or GEOLOGY, 
6. ENGLISH. 
7. PHILOSOPHY or CLASSICS. 


Oa cob 


‘RENCH or GERMAN, 


} ind two out of 
10. f dISTORY. ECONOMICS. PSYCHOLOGY. 
W he re alternatives are indicated, selection will be made strictly in 
ordanece with the merits of the applicants, 
‘he University reserves the right to fill any appointment by 
i Lion : 
Salarv will be at the rate of £42,000 per annum, plus cost-of-living 
i ment, which is at present £A252 per annum. 
Furt r particulars and information as to the m thod of application 
ib ybtained from the Secretar Association of Universities 
f British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
losing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
I lo April 12, 1954 
MARKET RESEARCH 
\ vacan xeccurs in London for a qualified and experienced Market 
ind Media Research Executive, The position offers an excellent 
mity to o who may already be engaged in similar work 
ier opportunities for his abilities, The applicant 
i 35 d xp Ce planning, controlling 
National Survey; ind in the preparation of subsequent reports and 
Wations Write, giving age, experience, and other particu- 
t t L'a requ j Box 450 


4” ISTANT ¢ : Accountant required for Electronic Engineering 
4 Division of expanding Toronto Factory. Accounting qualification 


tial, Age 25-35 Preferably, but not necessarily, single. 
Experience in Costing in Electrical or Mechanical Engineering. 
Practical knowledge of Budgetary Control an advantage. Applicants 
should be those who intend to emigrate and who are willing to pay 
part cost of travelling. Interview will be in the London area, and a 


probationary/training period will be served for 1-3 months in an 
asso iated factory in Great Britain. Commencing salary approximately 
$4,000 with possibility of rising to $6,000 in a relatively short period. 
Commencing salary for engagement in Great Britain £900 per annum. 
Write giving age and full details of education, qualifications and 
previous experience to Box 451. 


ONG established Midlands firm pioneering light engineering pro- 

4 ducts of the highest precision is strengthening its commercial 
side and seeks a first-class man. An engineering background is 
desirable and applicant, who should be in the thirties, must have had 
practical postwar commercial experience. The post calls for resource 
and imagination in organising for selling a group of high quality 
precision industrial instruments and machine tools on a world wide 
basis, The post, which might include directorship, carries a com- 
mencing salary of not less than £1,500 a year.—Apply Box 455. 


Pigs SERVICE STAFF ASSQCIATION has a vacancy for a 
research officer to be responsible for the collection and analysis 
of information required in negotiations on a wide range of con- 
ditions of service. Candidates must possess drafting ability and a 
knowledge of economics and statistics, An interest in the trade 
union movement is essential and experience in the Civil Service 
would be an advantage. The successful applicant will also act as 
Press Officer. 

Subject to the satisfactory completion of one year’s probation the 
appointment wil! be permanent and pensionable (non-contributory). 
Starting pay according to experience and qualifications within a scale 
of £610 x £30—£730 x £35—£870 x £30—£900. 

Applications to the General Secretary, Society of Civil Servants, 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1, 

LEADING MERCHANT HOUSE in Malaya offers an attractive 
4i appointment to experienced executive, aged 35-40, with successful 
commercial engineering background, to take charge of all their 
engineering activities involving the sale, installation and servicing 
of a wide range of enginsertag plant and equipment and the repre- 
semation of many important U.K. manufacturers. This senior post 
involves control of technical staff and direct responsibility to the 
Board for the success of a major department, Total remuneration 
weuld be not less than £4.000 per annum,—Write, giving full details 
to Box W.179, Haddons, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. : 


eee for responsible work which may involve travelling, 
young economist with comprehensive knowledge of economic 
eens and orparance of time-series analysis. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Reply, stating training, experience and ivi 
references, to Box 426. 2 a 
E DITORIAL ASSISTANT (man or woman) required by professional 
4 Institution. Qualifications in Chemistry, or Engineering, or 
previous editorial experience essential.—Box 454. ; 





GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 195) 
Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants 
Interest due April 1, 1954, the Balances of the several Accoun 
the above-mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of Marc! 
and that on and after March 2nd the Stocks will be transfe: 
ex dividend. 
For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERS! 
(London Registrars for the above Stocks) 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C,2, G. A. D, HARRISO™ 
February 8, 1954. Manag 


"UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of Sidney Myer Prof 
of Commerce 

The salary will be £A2,500 per annum, with superannuation si: 
to F.S.S.U. 

Applicants should have a specialised knowledge of some b: 
of Applied Economics, preferably International Trade, Agricu 
Economics or the Development of Natural Resources. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of appli 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universi 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Austra 
London, is May 14, 1954. 


\ ONSANTO Chemicals Limited invite applications for the a 

4 ment of a Rubber Technologist, in the sales division ‘ 
Representative, The applicant must be prepared to travel 

USK. and abroad and should hold scientific qualifications of un 
degree or comparable standard. He should possess ex 
experi: nce in the manufacture of rubber and thermoplastic com; 

or in the technology of compounding ingredients for th: 
industry. The applicant should have full appreciation of the : 
value of the commercial and technical aspects of the | 
Although scientifig. qualifications are important, the qua! 


initiative, self-con ice and ability to accept responsibility 
in any vxulesman be equally taken into account when n 
the appointment. Applications giving full particulars of age, t: 
and experience, should be sent in writing to the Chief Pe: 
re sed Monsanto Chemicals, Limited, 8 Waterloo Place, L 
5. W. 


WALES DIRECTOR. A prominent group of companies manufa 


J ing electrical.equipment wishes to appoint a Sales Director. Vs 
position calls for considerable experience in sales promotion and 
administration in relation to both Home and Overseas terri! a 
In addition to the direction and supervision of the activities « ; 
independent sales organisations of the companies in the group. he 


will be required to explore and develop new markets, particu arly 
overseas, Applicants, who must be qualified electrical engin «m= 
must have held a similar senior appointment in the ele a! 
industry. The commencing salary will be not less than £2.50) per 
annum.—Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, and 
which should state present salary, should be forwarded to [ox 
2J C.4832 A.K. Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 
(CRABS SREP ACCOUNTANTS, wishing to widen their exper 

/ in Management Accountancy, are invited to apply for an app 
ment with a well-known industrial company, Applicants, aged - 
33 years, holding a University Degree, will be given preference 
industrial experience would be an important additional qualifica 
The prospects are outstanding, and a commencing salary wy (0 
£1,500 is offered.—Please send replies, giving full details of qua 
tions, etc., in confidence, to Box 462. 

{WISS EXECUTIVE seeks post as European representative ()r 
7 British firm. Wide business and commercial experience. Sp: 
and writes English, French, German and Italian. ould be prep 
to travel any country in Europe, Near and Far East.—App! 
Box 461. 

;XECUTIVE: Management and Sales experience, Home and ( 
a4 seas Marketing, Sales research, in Automotive, Aircraft i 
Engineering Trades with considerable administrative and 
ability, genuine drive and real initiative, young (37), suc: 
experience reorganising indifferent or unprofitable busines 
requires appointment.—Write Box 456. 

EADING MANUFACTURING COMPANY requires men traine! 9 

4 Works Study and/or Time Study and/or O.M. Investiga ' 
Age preferably 22-35 years. Position offers work of a varied i 
interesting nature, and opportunities for advancement. Perma: ©’ 
employment with contributory pension scheme.,—Write, giving 
details of education, training and experience, to Box 458. 

EADING STOCKBROKERS require Senior Statistician » ‘" 

4 Investment Department experience. — Write, stating 2, 
experience, salary required, etc., to Box “C.R.,’’ c/o J. W.. Vick °3 
and Co., Ltd., 7-8 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
a TO PURCHASE, or acquire controlling interes! 

small Electric Motor or similar manufacturing business, a’ 4° 

2 h.p., Or a company having suitable facilities for sam .— 
| rar enng ety Back Numbers, Complete years 1%6 and 1%3-')0%. 

Also 1947 less two copies, Offers to buy to Box 452. 
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Frombunsen& bench 
—to big business 


British achievements in scientific research are 
second to none 

But in research development —the efficient and 
economical transition from laboratory or bench- 
scale to factory scale, a part that can be properly 


played only by the pilot plant—Britain lags behind 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| At Sondes Place, however, there is a Pilot Plant 
| House, with 2,000 sq. ft. of floor space, part of it 
| permanently equipped for wet and ry separation, 
| crushing and grinding, filtration, extraction, 
| distillation and drying, and the rest available for 
| the erection of pilot plant to special requirements. 
| ...One of the many research and development 
| services the Institute offers to industry 

° Sondes Place Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY TEL: DORKING 3265/6 





for the unusual 





medina 
By no means everybody 
recognizes the supple feel of 
good leather appre- 


ciates the skill behind a line 
of strong, straight, stitches 
. can even see the small 
points of finish which betoken 
masterly skill in leathercraft. 
Which is just as well, perhaps, 
because there’s a limit to the number of Unicorn briefcases that even 
the deft handssof the Bury craftsmen can make—at workbench 
prices—for the people of unusual perception who really appreciate 
tnem. 
The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section 
for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. 
English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All leather handle. Press studs in the 


> for slimming. Size 17” x 11}". In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 
guineas ; smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or black), or natural coach 


le at 9 guineas, 
3 / 


Zip Folio Case. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded imme- 
X, diately. Obtainable at the Unicorn Showrooms, 39, Burlington Arcade, 
3 London, W.1, Telephone Hyde Park 8939, or by post from our works: 


S/ Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 


(Dept. ET18), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 





Matching zip folio cases size 16" x 10%”, available separately 


at £4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 
(in U.S.A. $36.25, $27.25, $13.50, $8.25 respectively, carriage and 
lasurance free, 20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 
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READY MARCH 2nd — The Annual Issue of the 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRY 
TRADE & FINANCE, 1954 


The Challenge of Change The annual Manchester 
Guardian report on industrial trends, problems and views; 
with sections on production, order-books, costs and prices, 
capital expenditure, labour, etc., ete. 


Report on the North-West How the birthplace of the 
Industrial Revolution is adapting itself to today’s conditions. 
Sections on: The land and the people - The industrial 
structure - Cotton Oil-refining - Transport 
Selected Lancashire towns and cities. 


- Engineering - 


Fifty Million Customers An inquiry into the changing 
British consumer market. The social revolution of the last 
two or three decades; its commercial implications; and the 
ways in which manufacturers and retailers are responding to 
the exciting opportunities it offers. 


The City of London Today A commentary by R. H. Fry, 
Financial Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Aids to Business Progress A group of articles on up-to-date 
business practice, including forecasting, budgeting, elec- 
tronics in the office, etc., ete. 

Also articles on the future of the British aircraft, shipbuilding, 
and textile industries, etc., etc. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS Order your copy now from your newsagent 
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IR JAMES BARRIE in ‘My Lady 
7 Nicotine’ said: ‘‘When he was 
at school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked 
a cane-chair, and he has since said 
that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely 
give you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that I 
will not do. It would be as rash as 
proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the 
Arcadia Mixture’’—acknowledged 
by Sir James to be ‘‘no other than 
Craven Mixture’’. 


Try CRAVEN 


Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 
worthy of this fine tobacco. 


worthy 


™ 


TOUW OHO? vececrisesors sie 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 





Australia and New Zealand? 


Forget what you learned at school. Australia and 
New Zealand are to the West from England — let 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines show you ! 
By B.C.P.A.— the airline which gives every 
passenger a free sleeper —it’s only four days to 
Sydney or Auckland... via U.S.A. or Canada. 
Generous free dollar allowances ; speak English all 
the way ; see Honolulu and Fiji ; sleep soundly over 
the Pacific Ocean. Only health requirement is a 
valid vaccination certificate. 


Book through your Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C. our 
General Sales Agents in the U.K. (Tel: ViCtoria 2323). 


THE AIRCRAFT 


Luxurious Douglas DC6’s—fast, 
smooth, quiet, fully-pressurized to fly 
at fine-weather heights, nA 


THE ROUTE 


First, across the Atlantic to 
Montreal or New York. Then, by 
domestic airline to Vancouver or San 
Francisco ; finally by BCPA to 
Sydney or Auckland, One 

ticket takes you right through ! 


THE SLEEPER 


Provided free for every passenger on 
BCPA aircraft. Genuine full-length 
luxurious bed, nof a converted seat. 


THE FARES 


London—Sydney: 

£304 single, £547 . 4. 0 return. 

London— Auckland er Wellington: 
£299 single, £598 . 4. © return. 


FLY BCPA 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


BRITISH COMMONWEAI TH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
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Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. All the evidence goes to show that 
natural light—and the more the better—has a 
beneficial effect on workers, and their work. 
Big windows sensibly placed to transmit the max- 
imum amount of daylight; translucent panels of 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks to give 
light, privacy, and thermal insulation; 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units to let 
in the light without letting out the warmth— 
with the help of these you can make daylight pay 
a dividend. For advice on the best way to use 
glass in your factory, consult our Technical 
Sales and Service Department. Supplies are 
available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCS., SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.1, TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 400', 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. “INSULIGHT™ is os 
British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. FD. 
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Because each member of the Ward Group of Companies can call upon any of the 
others to supplement its experience, the knowledge and competence of the entire group 


is immeasurably increased. Here is partnership with 

G EA & ED FO rn a practical meaning... a group of companies 
each offering a specialised service to industry, 

IND US TRIA L yet able, by reason of group associations, to 
D E T call to such service all the advantages 
VEL OPMEN of closely integrated group resources. 


This is the modern interpretation of the principles with which Thos. W. Ward 


started his business 75 years ago. For three-quarters of a century the founder and his 
successors have been guided by a single aim—to provide a comprehensive range of 
products and services which would assist in the development of industry and 
commerce throughout the world. How far that aim has been achieved can be measured 


by the position which the Ward Organisation occupies in world industry today. 


The TWW Service Includes :- 


IRON AND STEEL - NON FERROUS METALS « PLANT & MACHINERY + TRACTORS & EARTH MOVING PLANT - FOUNDRY PLANT & 

SUPPLIES » CONTRACTORS’ PLANT & EQUIPMENT - EXCAVATORS & CRANES ~ INDUSTRIAL PLANT « STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 

CEMENT + GRANITE & FREESTONE - ROADSTONE & ROADMAKING - INDUSTRIAL DISMANTLING + RAILS & SIDINGS 

SHIPBREAKING * WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS + NUTS & BOLTS - PACKINGS & JOINTINGS + INSULATING MATERIALS 
FOOD PREPARING MACHINERY 


THOS. W. WARD LTD 
ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


AND LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, BARROW, BRITON FERRY 
MIDDLESBROUGH, MILFORD HAVEN, INVERKEITHING. ANTWERP, PARIS, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, SYDNEY, AND STOCKHOLM 





















= name of Philips has long been associated with 
measuring instruments of all types. And a Philips 
Oscillograph can be supplied on the spot to a Sydney 
industrialist as quickly as can a radio set, an electric 
| lamp or any other of the numerous electrical products 
| for which the name of Philips is famous. 

Indeed, you will see the well-known Philips emblem in 
every corner of the globe. Behind this emblem stands 
a great reputation, built up during more than half a 
century of research and experience in all aspects of 
electrical development. 


PHILIPS 


SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD 


ELECTRONIC TUBES 
APPARATUS ” ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS 

ELECTRODES AND WELDING PLANTS * CINEMA EQUIPMENT 
MATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS 





HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


INSTALLATIONS * IMAGE AMPEIFIERS * 


An oscillograph in\ SYDNEY 


INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS 


% THROUGH THE PHILIPS WORLD WINDOW 
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Wherever you may be in the world 
a Philips local organisation will 
always supply you on the spot. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING 


MEDICAL APPARATUS . H.F. GENERATORS * WELDING 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTO- 
RADAR INSTALLATIONS - DIAMOND TOOLS 


TAPE RECORDERS. 


INDUSTRIAL RECTIFIERS : PUBLIC ADDRESS 
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